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The remarkable success of a previous volume, "Please tell 
ME A Tale," convinced the Editor that his first effort to provide 
a series of bright and attractive stories really suitable for young 
Children had not been in vain ; while many juvenile readers and 
their friends have not since failed to remind him that the youthful 
appetite is not easily satisfied, and that the further plea which forms 
the title of this new volume is very frequently advanced. To meet 
this demand he has obtained from many kind writers an entirely 
new series of specially-written tales, and if it only obtains anything 
like the same number of approving little readers as did its pre- 
decessor, he will have the satisfaction of knowing that his second 
endeavour has also been crowned with complete success. 
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BY HELEN A. WILMOT-BUXTON. 




JHERE was a little girl who lived in a tree. Of 
course she was a very little girl, and the tree 
very big, or else how possibly could she manage 
it. Well, she did manage it, somehow, and the queerest 
part of it is, she found it very comfortable. 

Lottchen was the name of the little girl, and she lived in 
a tree because her Father, who was a wood-cutter, did not 
like to leave her all alone, in the little village, when he went 
to the forest to cut down trees. In the winter, he took 
her back to his cottage ; but throughout the entire summer 
Lottchen lived in the tree, in the midst of a big forest. 
" The birds have nests of their own, and so why should 
not Lottchen ? " said her Father. So he made a nice, soft, 
snug, little nest in the hollow trunk of the great tree, and 
Lottchen crept in through the hole, and was as warm and 
comfortable as a little owl. Every morning, quite early, 
the wood-cutter would awaken her, and give her her break- 
£aist — 2. mug of milk, and as much bread as she could 
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eat. And then he would put a basket in her hand, which 
contained her dinner and tea, and told her to amuse 
herself till he came back in the evening. 

How happy Lottchen felt when she first woke up, and 
peeped out of her snug nest, on those summer mornings. 
The forest was all wet with dew ; and sparkling diamonds 
hung from every branch and twig. Lottchen could watch 
the sunbeams dancing over the ground and filling the 
darkest, coolest corner with warmth and brightness ; and 
when the birds whistled and sang to her, she clapped her 
hands with joy. She never felt lonely, though she had no 
one but the pretty squirrels and glittering flies to play with, 
for there was always so much to see and hear in the great 
green forest, in which she lived. 

Her Father told her she might go and play in the pine- 
wood, and collect fir apples with which to make a bonfire, 
and that, so long as she did not try to climb the trees 
beyond, she might do just what she liked. But further 
than the pine-wood, Lottchen was forbidden to go. 

" Father," said Lottchen, ** why may I not go further 
than the pine- wood ? " 

" Because Father tells you not, my little maid," said the 
wood-cutter. 

" But," said Lottchen, ** I have seen all that is to be 
seen everywhere else, and the sunshine looks prettier over 
there, beyond the wood, than here." 

" That is only because it is a long way off, little maid," 
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said the wood-cutter. " When things are a way off they 
always look prettier than they do near at hand." 

" Tell me what there is beyond the dark wood, Father," 
asked Lottchen. 

" There is the same sunshine that we have here, little 
maid, and the same shadows, and the butterflies sip the 
honey, and the bees buzz in the opening buds, much the 
same as they do here." 

** But you told me once there was some water, which 
looked like silver, and made music among the stones," said 
Lottchen. 

"Yes, so there is, and some day I'll take you there, to 
see it," said the wood-cutter. 

" Then you told me there were great hills, that went to 
the clouds," said Lottchen ; " hills which are covered with 
snow in the winter." 

" So there are," said the wood-cutter. 

"Ah ! how I wish I might go there," said Lottchen. 

" That may not be, my maid," said the wood-cutter, 
"Go and try to catch me some sunbeams — see, they are 
dancing away from you — that^s because you are naughty 
and want to do what I tell you not ; the sunbeams will 
run away from you and leave you cold and dull." 

Lottchen flung her arms about her Father's neck and 
kissed him; and he took up his axe and sallied forth to 
hew down trees. 

Lottchen went to the shadiest and most beautiful part 
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of the forest to eat her breakfast. She had piled together 
some mossfcovered stones, some of which she called her 
table, and upon which she put her mug of milk and bread ; 
the other was her chair. It was a very pretty breakfast 
room, -I can tell you. Its ceiling was made of .twisted 
branches and fluttering leaves, and there were endless 
sky-lights through which bright sunbeams came down upon 
Lottchen's head. Then it was carpeted with rich green 
moss, and furnished with ivy-covered stumps, and altogether 
it was the prettiest parlour possible. Sometimes Lottchen 
would have a visitor, in the shape of a bird. The bird 
would hop about her, expecting crumbs, and after break- 
fast he would sing her a song if he were not too busy ; or 
a rabbit would peep out at her, and then scamper off, right 
away into the fern. Then there were the pretty shining 
beetles, and gorgeous butterflies ; the soft velvety cater- 
pillarsy the bees and gnats, all so busy, and full of life and 
movement. 

But, to-day, Lottchen did not seem to notice these things. 
She was thinking of the water, and the hills, beyond the 
wood. 

" Oh dear me," said Lottchen, " how I do wish I might 
go and find them out, and I believe there are all manner of 
pretty things over there, beyond the fir-wood, besides." 

Then she got up and chased the squirrels till she was 
tired. Then she went to the edge of the pine-wood to look 
at the zigzag paths, that went down — down — down, till they 
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disappeared altogether. Wherever could they lead — some- 
where where the great hills were, and the water which 
made music with the stones. 

" I think," said Lottchen, *' I must go and see — I really 
think I must.'' 

Lottchen hesitated a minute. Her Father had told her 
not to go. If she went she would be disobeying him ; but 
she wanted so much to go. 

So she went. 

Down, down, down among green trees, and tangled 
ferns, and many-tinted mosses. The zigzag path turned 
and twisted, now radiant with sunshine, now cool, and 
dark, and wet, now light again. Up, up, up, among green 
hills and nodding grasses, bright flowers and beautiful in- 
sects — first up, then down. 

** It is very nice," said Lottchen, " I wonder where it will 
lead to. I suppose I shall come to the very big hills pres- 
ently, and to the water which looks like silver, but they are 
a long, long way. Oh ! how funny," she cried, a minute 
after, " there's a lot of water being thrown down from a 
hill — there must be a giant up there ; and oh 1 what a 
noise it makes — if he goes on throwing water like that we 
shall all be drowned, I expect." 

Lottchen had come to a waterfall. She had never seen 
one before, and it delighted her. She stopped to look at it. 

" How I should like to be up there and help the giant 
throw it down," she cried, clapping her hands, " What fun 
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it would be. I wonder how the water gets up there — perhaps 
the giant takes it up in a pail, like Father." 

Then she went on, and every minute the wood became 
more beautiful. The trees grew thicker and thicker, and 
heaps of stones lay piled about, all covered with moss. 
Sometimes a bird whistled in the distance, or a leaf fell, 
but save these sounds, and the dash of the waterfall, all 
was silent. The hills rose higher and higher, till at last 
they seemed to reach the sky. 

" I do believe they go up to the clouds," said Lottchen. 
" How I should like to go up there, and see what they are 
made of." 

As she went higher, the sun seemed to get lower. Lott- 
chen had brought her basket with her, so she sat down 
now to eat her dinner. She went on after that till so 
tired that she thought she would rest awhile. She rested 
accordingly, and soon fell fast asleep. When she woke up, 
the sun was tumbling down behind the trees, and a mist, 
like a gossamer veil, was coming up from the valley, to wrap 
op the hills, to keep them warm for the night. 

" I suppose it is time to go home," said Lottchen, rubbing 
her eyes. " I'll turn back, and try to get up to the clouds 
some other day." 

She turned accordingly, but did not know which path to 
take-^it all looked so different, and so black, that she began 
to £eel frightened. 

And on the poor little wanderer went, but every step took 
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her farther from home. Then she heard a loud clap of 
thunder, and a beautiful flash of lightning danced before 
her eyes, almost blinding her by its brilliancy. The thunder 
had scarcely died away before the rain came, and poor 
Lottchen was soon drenched to the skin. 

Flash followed flash, peal followed peal, and the rain beat 
down faster and fiercer. 

" Oh dear 1 oh dear I " sobbed Lottchen, " the giant is 
going to drown me, I know he is," 

She began to cry bitterly then, thinking how naughty she 
had been. She buried her face in her hands to hide the 
lightning, and called upon her Father to come and carry 
her home. But when the thunder had rolled away, and 
the lightning ceased, and there was no sound but the plash 
of the rain among the leaves, she ventured to look up, and 
saw through the boughs some twinkling stars. Soon the 
moon came peeping out from behind the clouds, and the 
wet forest looked so lovely, and glittered so prettily, that 
Lottchen forgot her dripping clothes, and went off in search 
of some dry corner to sleep in. But there was no dry cor- 
ner — and she began to cry again. Then, all at once, she 
saw a light gleaming in the distance, and she left off crying 
and ran towards it. She found it came from a kind of 
cottage, or rather log hut; and she hesitated at the door, half 
afraid to rap. Presently she ventured to do so, and the 
door was at once opened by an old woman. 
" Please may I come in," said Lottchen. 
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*' Who are you, and where do you come from ? " asked 
the old woman, roughly. 

" I am Lottchen, and I live in a tree, and I have lost my 
way," said Lottchen. 

The old woman drew her in, and made her dry her wet 
clothes before the fire. 

Then she gave her some soaked crusts for supper, and 
put her to bed, grumbling all the time. Lottchen was afraid 
to tell the old woman how disobedient she had been. She 
made up her mind to get up early and run away home, 
before the old woman was out of bed. 

The early sunshine awoke her, and she jumped up and 
ran away, leaving the old woman asleep. 

She was very hungry, but so impatient to get home that 
she almost forgot it. 

Lottchen wandered all that day, but she did not reach 
home. Once out of the right path, it seemed so hard to get 
back to it. The bright sunshine did not seem nearly so 
pretty to-day ; poor Lottchen was so tired. Up and down 
the zigzag paths, in and out, down, down, down, up, up, 
up ; now up to the clouds, now down to the bottom of every- 
thing, and still just as far as ever from her little nest. 

" Oh ! what a big wood it is," sighed Lottchen, " I don't 
believe I shall ever get to the end, and I am so hungry." 

Then Lottchen came to a great stream of water which 
prevented her from going any further, and she stood on the 
shore looking at it. 
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The sun became hotter and hotter ; and near the stream 
there were no trees. Even the rushes stood quite still, and 
there was not a cloud to be seen in the sky. 

A huge raft came slowly into sight presently. . A raft is a 
great flat boat, upon which people live, and upon which wood 
is carried from the great forests in Germany. 

Lottchen beckoned to the men to take her on board, but 
they did not see her, and soon the raft was out of sight. 

Then Lottchen lay down among the rushes to try to go to 
sleep. The moon had come out, and was shining over the 
water. Sometimes the grasshoppers in the long grass chirped, 
sometimes a water-rat peeped out from the sedge, and went 
plash into the stream. Then the frogs made their strange, 
weird cries, so that, in spite of the silence of the night, there 
was plenty to listen to. Lottchen had filled her pockets 
with berries, and these she ate for supper. She felt dread- 
fully hungry, and very unhappy, so that her eyes kept filling 
with tears without her knowing it. But she might have 
cried her poor little heart out, and nothing would have taken 
any notice of her. For you see, there were only the water- 
rats and the frogs end the grasshoppers to mind her, and 
they had their own affairs to look after, and were too busy 
to notice anything. 

Presently Lottchen's quick ear caught the sound of some- 
thing which was not the water-rat, nor the frogs, nor the 
grasshoppers. It was a soft footstep upon the grass. Lott- 
chen started, wondering whoever it could be. Perhaps it 
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was her Father. She looked up, all expectant, and soon saw 
that it was not the wood-cutter. It was a tiny, little creature, 
not much taller than Lottchen herself, though much broader. 
Had Lottchen believed in fairies, she would have thought 
that the strange little woman had come from fairyland. But 
Lottchen knew nothing of such things, and had never heard 
a fairy tale in all her life. The funny little woman came 
nearer, not seeing Lottchen, who lay very quiet in the rushes, 
half afraid to move. As she came nearer, the moonlight 
shone upon her face — it was a square, but not an ugly face, 
with such kind, good-natured eyes, that the child lost all 
fear of the dwarf. She was digging up roots with an old 
rusty knife, and Lottchen began to wonder what she was 
going to do with them. Just as she came to where Lottchen 
was, the child jumped up, and the little woman gave a start, 
and, dropping her basket, took to her heels, running as fast 
as ever she could. Lottchen was afraid she would get out 
of sight before she could stop her. 

" Please — please stop," cried Lottchen. But the dwarf 
only screamed and ran all the faster. 

Just then, a rough shaggy dog sprang out from the under- 
wood. Seeing Lottchen in such distress, the dog bounded 
up to her, and looking up into her face with his kindly brown 
eyes, licked her hands. 

The little woman happened to stop just then to take breath, 
and looks back. She saw at once that her dog had made 
friends with the thing, whatever it was, that had frightened 
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her so much. This seemed to take her fears away, and she 
went back to Lottchen, but very slowly. 

" Oh ! please," said Lottchen, " won't you give me some 
supper, and send me back to Father ? " 

Lottchen had felt afraid of the old woman who had given 
her her supper in the log hut on the evening after the storm, 
because she looked so cross, and spoke so roughly, but she 
was not a bit afraid of the dwarf. 

" Little one," said the tiny woman, " I took you for a 
fairy, but Mauschen there would have been as much afraid 
as I, had you been one, so I knew you were not." 

Lottchen dried her eyes. The little woman took her by 
the hand and led her up a hill, chatting and laughing so 
cheerily all the time, that the child began to feel comforted. 
After going up a long way they came to where the trees grew 
very thickly. 

"That's where I live," said the little woman; and Lottchen 
saw the dearest, tiniest little hut, built of wood, peeping out 
from the shadow of the trees. It was covered with moss 
and ivy, and there were pretty windows, and a high chimney- 
pot, and a thatched roof with projecting eaves, and altogether 
it was just the sort of place you would like to live in. 

" I keep fowls here," said the little woman, pointing to 
an enclosure, " and I have a spring of the purest water. I 
bake my own bread and cakes, and keep the very nicest 
silk-worms that ever spun silk." 

" Then they went in ; and Lottchen was delighted to find 
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herself in a tiny snug room with a bright fire. Everj^hing 
was pretty, dainty and small, and spotlessly clean. As for 
the pots and pans, they shone so brightly that it made your 
eyes ache to look at them. 

Lottchen made a capital supper, and the dwarf told her 
lovely fairy tales while she ate her bread and milk. 

" You must come and live with me," said the little woman. 
** I will teach you how to keep silk- worms. I have a brother 
who is a great man. He lives in a village, and has a 
farm, and many many mulberry trees. He lets me fill my 
little cart with leaves for the worms. You can feed the 
chickens and pick up sticks, and we will play together on 
the hills." 

" But I would rather go back to my Father," sobbed 
Lottchen. 

Then she crept into the little woman's arms, and nestled 
in her bosom. She told her of her disobedience, and how 
she had lost herself, and how unhappy she was. 

The little woman kissed and comforted her. 

" It is always so, little one," she said. *' When we are 
naughty we are unhappy, it is only when we do right that 
we are gay ; but cheer up — we will find Father and ask him 
to forgive us." 

So next morning, at sunrise, Lottchen was put in a 
little wooden cart, to which the shaggy dog was harnessed, 
and they started off, a merry party, taking their dinner 
with them. 
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It was not until evening that they found their way to 
Lottchen's nest. I need not say how glad the poor 
wood-cutter was to see his little bird again, so glad, that 
he forgot to scold her — for, you see, he had come to the 
conclusion that the child had tumbled into the water, and 
was drowned. 
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[ACK'S real name was Roland^ but he thought that 
sounded too fine, and didn't like being called Roly 
Poly, as, of course, he was ; so he asked us always 
to say Jack instead. He was our friend, the only one we had 
then, for Tom and I were not allowed to play with other 
children, and perhaps should never have known much of Jack 
had it not been for something which happened on an Autumn 
day, long ago. I know it was Autumn, because the mulberries 
were ripe, and lay about the grass — some rather pink, some 
purple, and it must have been a half-holiday, for Tom and I 
were spending the afternoon together in the garden 

Now in our garden there grew an apple tree ; it was so 
very old that no apples were ever seen on it, and the 
gardener wanted to dig it up, and put a young tree in its 
place. Tom and I begged hard that it might not be touched, 
and Mother said that as we were so fond of it, it might 
stand until we went to school; so we called it our tree, 
and often made believe to live in it. For there never was 
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a tree which had better perches, they were almost like 
chairs ; one was about four feet from the ground, where the 
trunk forked, and the other a yard higher amongst the boughs. 
From the higher one you could have quite an extensive 
view over the kitchen garden as far as the scarlet runners, 
or down the laurel walk, while close in front was the wide 
green gate which led on to the high road. Tom generally 
sat in that perch, for he said it was not the place for a little 
girl ; but sometimes, when he was very kind, he would help 
me up beside him, and once we actually blew soap-bubbles 
there, which floated away over the tree, or broke against 
the shining laurel leaves on either side the path. 

Tom always did his most difficult sums up in the tree, 
he said it helped him ; they were really very hard, for Tom 
was in compound multiplication, and I used to hear him 
going over his tables in a loud whisper, and scratching 
dreadfully with his slate pencil, while I nursed my doll, 
Sophia, in the lower seat. But we didn't do lessons on 
half-holidays, and on this day Tom said to me, "Now, 
Emmie, I and you and Sophia — and mind she's a little 
girl, and not a doll — are cast away on a desert island. 
I shall climb up the tree as high as I can, and wave a white 
flag, so that if any ships pass they may see it, and then they 
will come and take us ofiF." 

I said, " Oh ! yes," and then Tom asked for my handker- 
chief to make a flag. 

" It is a miserable little thing," he said, as I pulled it out. 
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" I am afraid the ships will never see it ; mine would have 
done much * better, only yesterday, when I was playing 
being lost in the snow, I tied it round Rover's neck, and 
the stupid dog, instead of going to Mother with it as I 
told him, scratched it to pieces with his paws." 

Tom tied the flag almost at the top of the tree, where it 
did look very small, and then we watched. All the wagons 
with white tilts that went by on the road we called ships, 
and Tom hailed them quite loud, making a speaking trumpet 
of both his hands, like a real sailor; but the captains, I 
mean the men who drove, either seemed as if they didn't 
hear, or just laughed and nodded to us as they went by, 
which was worse, because, as Tom said, it seemed so cruel, 
when they must have known we were starving. 

" There's only one little crust left," announced Tom 
presently. " I'll give you a bit of it — it is rather dry, and 
not quite clean, for it has been in my pocket since the day 
before yesterday ; but shipwrecked people don't mind that, 
only I think they are not generally left so long without a 
ship coming, it is all because your handkerchief is such a 
silly little thing; I'll tie Sophia up there instead, ^Aa^ will 
make them look." 

"Oh! Tom, don't," I cried; "you said she really was 
a little girl." 

Tom was scrambling down the tree, and I was looking 
up at him, when all at once a boy's voice cried, "Hallo, what 
are you up to there ? " 
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Was the ship really come? We looked, and there at the 
gate, which he had pushed half open, stood a boy whom we 
did not know, a boy not quite so tall as Tom. He had a 
round merry face under his crimson Tam-o-Shanter ; his head 
was square, and he had large ears, and a rather wide mouth ; 
he carried a tall bow in his hand, and I settled that he must 
be one of the savages belonging to the island. 

" Hallo ! '' he cried again, as we didn't speak. 

" Hallo ! " answered Tom, and though he was in the tree 
he tried to put his hands in his pockets. 

We couldn't any of us think what more to say, and I 
wished the strange boy would go away ; but he stood there 
looking at us, with his face almost through the bars. 

" My name is Willett," he remarked presently. 

" Our name is Walsh ; Captain Walsh is my Father," 
answered Tom, coming down from his perch, and dropping 
to the ground from one of the quite high boughs. 

" We are come to live at the Haigh, and I'll lend you my 
bow and arrows if you like shooting," said the boy at the gate. 

Tom moved a little nearer, and I cried out, " Oh ! Tom, 
you know we mustn't ; Mother says we are never to play 
with strange boys." 

" Stuff," cried Tom ; Father means to call at the Haigh, 
I heard him say so ; it's all right, come you along," and 
Tom actually took hold of that boy's arm, and almost pulled 
him up the laurel walk towards the house. Of course I 
came too, I could not think whatever Tom could be going 
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to do, and when he went right in front of the study window, 
which was open, I wondered more than ever. Father was 
in the room writing; his head was down over his paper, 
and his pen went scratching away as if he was in a great 
hurry, and I believe he was, because I could hear the pony 
carriage coming round, and I think Father wanted to finish 
bis letters before he drove Mother out. 

Tom pulled the strange boy up to the window, and tapped. 
** Father," he cried, " look here, may we play with him ? " 

I can't imagine what Mother would have said, but Father 
was so busy that he never looked up ; all he did was to answer, 
while his pen still went as fast as ever, " Certainly, if you 
don't make a noise near the house." 

" I told you so," said Tom, in a loud triumphant whisper ; 
" give me the bow, we'll go to the field, there's a jolly old 
stump there will make a famous target; I'll put lots of 
arrows in it." 

" And I, too," I cried. 

" You can come and look at us if you like," said Tom ; 
** but girls can't shoot." 

" They can, then ; there were the Amazons in my history 
only last week, come now," I answered, feeling much injured. 

** Oh ! let her come," broke in our new friend — ^Jack, he 
said we were to call him — " it will be more fun ; here, you 
shall carry the arrows." 

I looked at them with wonder, they seemed like real 
arrows, with delightful sharp dangerous points, just such 
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:is an Amazon might have used. "Oh! yes," said Jack, 
* they are not pretence arrows ; you'll have to take care they 
don't hit you. 'Father sent them to me from India; they'd 
go right through a wall, I do believe." 

Tom was in high spirits; he had actually hit the old 
stump three times, once quite in the middle — ^the white, as 
Jack called it. " I shall save up my money, and buy a bow," 
Tom declared, feeling the string quite knowingly to see if 
it were frayed. " I get a good deal of money — sixpence 
every Saturday, and Uncle often tips me as well." 

** Oh, Tom, fines ! " I exclaimed. 

"Bother the fines," answered Tom; "I don't need to 
have any ; " but Jack said, " I'll tell you what, I'll lend you 
my bow and arrows, I can't give it you because it was father's 
present, but you can use it as much as you like, and I'll 
bring down my target, and then we'll play William Tell, 
you know." 

" We'll play it now," cried Tom ; " Hurrah I I'm William 
Tell." 

** We shall want an apple," remarked Jack. 

"All right, here you, Emmie, run to cook, and ask her to 
give us an apple — a big one mind, and rosy," Tom called 
after me, as I was already half way across the field. When 
I came back, breathless, with the apple held tight in my two 
hands, the boys were talking rather loudly. 

" If we put the apple on the old stump it will do capitally 
for Walter," Jack was saying. 
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** It won't be half the fun," growled Tom. 

" I don't think it's safe to shoot at each other, we might 
miss, you know," persisted Jack. 

" Oh, we shan't miss ; we'll take in turns to be Walter. 
I ain't one bit afraid, and Emmie isn't," and Jack put the 
apple on my head to see how it looked. 

" I'll have nothing to do with shooting at a little girl," 
declared Jack ; ** soldiers never shoot at women," 

" I know," cried Tom suddenly, "we'll put the doll on 
the stump, and tie the apple on her head." 

I was too miserable to speak, for Tom had already snatched 
dear Sophia out of my arms, and seated her, looking very 
limp and despondent, on the stump. The apple wouldn't 
stay on her head, but rolled off several times, once into the 
long grass where it took some time to find it. I looked for 
it too, for I didn't want Tom to see that I was crying ; but 
I thought all the while I would almost rather have been 
Walter myself, for poor Sophia couldn't run away and save 
herself when she saw the arrows coming, as I am sure I 
should have done. 

I think Jack must have seen that I was in trouble ; for 
after the apple had rolled off the fifth time, he said quite 
loud, *' It's no use trying any more, it won't stick on ; look 
here, Tom, I'll hold the apple out in my hand, and you shall 
have a try at it." 

The first time Tom shot Jack's boot. It didn't hurt him 
one bit, he declared, and his Aunt wouldn't mind. Then 
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Tom tried to aim higher, drawing the bow up to his ear 
just as if he were a real archer, and this time the arrow did 
go higher, yards over Jack's head, and into the old ash tree 
by the hedge, where it hung and wouldn't come down. 

" Plague,'' said Tom, getting quite red ; " I'm sure there 
is something wrong with the arrows; I shoot them straight 
enough ; this one shall hit." 

Then I heard the bow twang, and the arrow whizz, and 
in a moment Jack gave a cry, and the apple dropped to the 
ground. 

" I've shot it, I've shot it ; hurrah, I'm William Tell I •• 
shouted Tom, giving a jump straight into the air. He didn't 
see Jack's face, but I did, and ran up to him ; he looked 
white, and had shut his lips together very tight ; but he 
didn't cry out again, though the arrow had really gone into 
his hand just below the little finger, it hung there, and we 
couldn't pull it out. • 

Poor Tom, when he saw what he had done he looked 
worse than Jack, and we didn't any of us know how to stop 
the bleeding. Jack had pulled his handkerchief out with 
his other hand, but it wasn't much use, for it was tied up 
in so many hard knots that it was almost like a ball. Jack 
told us afterwards he had to do it to help him to remember 
things, but that the hardest of all was to think what he had 
put the knots in for. So as we couldn't use the handkerchief, 
I pulled Sophia's pinafore off, breaking the strings because 
they wouldn't untie ; but when I was going to put it round 
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Jack's hand, he said so bravely, " The first thing of all is 
to get the arrow out, you were afraid to pull hard enough ; " 
and then he tried himself, but it wouldn't come, and it hurt 
him so that I wonder how he kept from crying. 

Then Tom pulled, though he didn't like it, but something 
must be done* "If they really are Indian arrows they are 
poisoned, my book says so," he told us, wishing to keep up 
our spirits ; but all his pulling was no use, the arrow would 
not come out, and Jack sat down on the stump to think, 

" It doesn't really hurt much," he said, for he saw that 
Tom looked very frightened and unhappy, " and you know 
it was my own doing; I told you to shoot, only we must 
get the arrow out." Then he thought again. 

**ril tell you what," he said presently, "isn't there a 
doctor anywhere near ? " 

" Only a mile off," cried Tom ; " come along, I'll show 
you, and he'll have it out before you know it." 

Jack's red cap was hanging on a bough for a cap of liberty, 
but we none of us thought about it, as we ran as fast as we could 
down the road. Jack only spoke once all the way, and then 
he said, " I told you they were real good arrows, didn't I ? " 

Mr. West's horse was at his door, but we were just in 
time, and we all went into the doctor's room, where there 
was a great chair which made me think of having teeth out, 
and a bookcase with wire netting in front, and a row of 
plaster heads on the top. It was bad enough even to stand 
at tha door, as I did, but poor Jack had to sit down in the 
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great chair while Mr. West looked at his hand, and shook 
his head over it almost as if he was angry with Jack, 

"Don't spoil the arrow, please, Sir," entreated Jack; "7 
don't mind a little pain." 

I am sure he had much more then a little to bear before 
it was really got out, and the wound cleansed, and bathed, 
and bound up ; but d.s soon as it was done Jack drew a long 
breath, and declared that he felt as jolly as ever. 

" You are a famous fellow," said the doctor ; " but take 
care how you make a target of yourself again." 

" It wasn't me," answered Jack, "it was the apple, I only 
held it." 

"Would you like any more of those targets, eh ?" and 
Mr. West took three large ripe apples from a dish, and gave 
them to Jack. " Because you are a brave boy," he said, 
with a pat on the shoulder, which I am not quite sure that 
Jack liked. 

But he couldn't help liking the apples, and as soon as we 
were outside the gate Jack handed one to Tom, and one to 
me. He kept the biggest and rosiest, but that was quite 
fair, because all three were really his. However, it was so 
large that when Jack tried to orce it into his pocket it 
wouldn't go, and I heard the cloth tear. 

"You had better eat it," Tom tried to say, but he couldn't 
speak very well for his teeth were already through the rosy 
side of his apple. 

" Oh, I'm saving up, you know, ' answered Jack ; " there's 
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a bit of a fellow not half my size at our lodge, his back was 
hurt, and he can't walk, poor little beggar; I shall take him 
the apple, it is such a jolly big one." 

I felt quite ashamed to think that I had just been going 
to eat mine ; I thought I would save up too, but as my pocket 
was very small, and quite full, I had to keep the apple in 
the crown of my sun bonnet, where it felt hard, and got 
unpleasantly warm, and after all I had no little boy to take 
it to, for there was no lodge to our house ; so I could only 
settle that I would give it to Nurse. 

Just as I had quite made up my mind about this I heard 
Tom saying in a whisper to Jack, " I say, look here, 
shall you have to tell your Aunt — it is your Aunt at home, 
isn't it ? " 

" Tell ! what, about my hand ! " answered Jack aloud, and 
in rather a surprised voice ; " of course, why Aunt will have 
to pay the doctor, and besides I always tell ; Father says it 
is only cowards that don't." 

" Does he ? " I fancied Tom grew rather red, he was very 
quiet for a little while, perhaps he was thinking, for presently 
he said, " Fll come with you, Jack, I did it." 

" Thank you, I wish you would ; Aunt won't scold much, 
but she may say I mustn't shoot with father's bow again," 
and the tears for the first time came into Jack's eyes. 

"Shall we have to knock?" whispered Tom, in rather an 
appalled tone, for now we were quite near the Haigh, and 
it was dreadful to have to go in. 
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But Jack took us round to the end of the house, where a 
side door opened into a little matted hall. Jack's bat and 
-his balls were kept there, and on. a table stood a stuffed 
hawk with green glassy eyes, that he said was his very own, 
Tom wanted to feel the bat, and stroke the hawk ; I saw he 
was getting very much afraid of having to face Jack's Aunt, 
and so was I, but I said, "Oh, do let us go in directly, 
please/' for I wanted more than anything to have it over. 

The little hall led into a larger one, I knew it was full of 
things, but I couldn't look at them, only at Tom who was 
following Jack towards a door at the other end. 

Jack opened that door. 

There, sitting in a low easy chair, was a quite old lady 
with white hair, she had a soft mouse-coloured dress, her 
hands were very white, and she looked so nice that I couldn't 
help remembering my hoUand pinafore, and Tom's collar, 
which were neither of them as clean as I could have wished. 

We all three stood at the door, and the old lady looked 
at us so surprised that I wished Tom would begin, but he 
only cleared his throat, and mumbled something, and it was 
Jack who said, " I've brought Tom and Emmie to see you, 
Aunt ; we've been shooting with my bow in Captain Walsh's 
field ; he said we might." 

" I shot Jack," Tom jerked out; " the arrow is out now, 
but I came to tell you." 

There was a little sound in the room ; Jack's Aunt looked 
up, but not at us ; I turned half round, and there — though 
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I hardly knew how to believe it — on a sofa sat Mother, 
actually come to call, and patting a curly white dog which 
had its fore paws on Father's knee. 

When I saw Mother I never thought about how shocked 
she would be or anything, but I just ran across the room 
to her, and put my head on her arm for a comfortable cry. 

Mother was the very kindest. She was so particular gen- 
erally that I know it must have made her very uncomfortable 
to see my dusty boots, and my hair flying all over the 
edge of my sun bonnet, which was the more out of shape 
because of the apple in the crown ; but she never said one 
word, only put her arm round me, and listened to what 
Father was saying. For he was asking Tom questions, 
speaking short and stern, as if, Tom said afterwards, it 
was a court-martial ; but Tom didn't seem afraid now, he 
stood up, and just told everything as it happened. 

" It was only a scratch. Sir," said Jack, breaking in ; "I 
don't mind, it doesn't hurt now ; we'll have another try 
to-morrow if we may." 

" It must be with blunt arrows then," said Jack's Aunt, 
gently. 

" I can't think how the children met," said Mother 
presently. 

" We were shipwrecked in the apple tree, Mother," I 
remarked, ^* and Jack came, and was a ship to rescue us.'* 

" And, Father, you said we might play with him ; you know 
I came and asked you through the window," broke in Tom, 
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" I daresay you did," and Father smiled, "though I don't 
think I heard what you said, but " — and then Father looked 
at Miss Willett — *' for my part I can only be glad of the 
chance which has brought the children to know each other ; 
your nephew will always be welcome if, after this accident, 
you are not afraid to let him play with my two scapegraces." 

" Oh, thank you, Father," I cried, for I really couldn't 
help speaking, and Tom added, "And we'll promise faithfully 
never any of us to be Walter Tell any more." 

'• Run home now across the fields, children," said Mother, 
"and I hope next time Miss Willett sees you, you won't 
look quite so much like young savages." 

And this was how we first came to know our dear friend 
Jack. 
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|NCE upon a time a Parrot lived in a small country 
town, through which a wide river ran, and the 
Parrot's home was at a shop near the water. 
Perhaps you have been to the Zoo, and seen the Macaws 
with their gay plumage of red and blue, green and yel- 
low, and the cockatoos from far off Australia in their 
beautiful dress of white, with sulphur-coloured or rose- 
red crests. 

The Parrot I am going to tell you about was not so hand- 
some as his cousins ; but his mistress' little granddaughter, 
Jessie, thought his soft grey feathers very pretty, and then 
he could talk so much better than the other birds ; some of 
them could say a few words, but generally they only screamed 
very loudly and harshly, and although they seemed to like 
making the noise, no one but a cockatoo could tell what 
it meant. 

Now our Parrot could not only say " Pretty Poll,*' "How 
d' ye do?" "What's o'clock?" and such easy words as 
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those, but when any customers came to the shop, he would 
call out "Mother, Mother, make haste, you're wanted!" If 
no one came, he would scream "Murder! Fire! Thieves!" 
until his mistress came, and then he would say " Dear me, 
where have you been ?" If he liked the look of a lady who 
came in, he would give a funny little click with his tongue, 
as parrots do, and say, "Ah, you are a pretty dear ! " Don't 
you think he was a very clever bird ? He thought so, and 
so did everyone, and in fact he was so much admired and 
petted, that he began to think himself the most important 
creature in the house, and to grow very conceited and selfish. 
Even when Jessie brought him a bone, instead of being 
grateful for her kindness, he thought to himself, "Stupid 
little thing, she never puts enough cayenne; I believe I 
shall have to give her a peck one of these days to let her 
know what I think of her." And he really did put his beak 
out sometimes, and try to take hold of Jessie's finger, but 
she did not believe he meant to hurt her, and besides he 
could not put his beak far out of the cage. 

Now this cage was very splendid, just like silver and gold, 
and Poll was very proud of it. When he looked out of the 
open door on a fine Spring morning, and watched the 
swallows darting about in the sunshine, or listened to the 
busy little sparrows twittering to each other about the nests 
they were building, he thought, " How much better off I am 
in this beautiful house, with dishes to hold my food, and 
people to wait on me, than those poor little birds are with 
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their little brown nests which they work so hard to build, 
and when that is done they have to fly about the world to 
find every worm and insect they want for themselves and 
their young ones." But instead of feeling thankful for his 
good fortune, he thought it was because he was so much 
better than other birds, and it took a hard lesson to teach 
him to be more humble. 

One Autumn was very cold and wet ; day after day the 
wind blew, and the rain poured down; little Jessie was 
obliged to stay indoors, and people began to shake their 
heads, and say, " I'm afraid we shall have a flood." Sure 
enough one very stormy day the river began to overflow, and 
to find its way into the cellars and kitchens. Everyone 
hastened to move everything valuable from the rooms near 
the ground to those at the top of the house. In the bustle 
and confusion the Parrot was forgotten, and soon the water 
burst open the door, and came rushing into the shop, carrying 
away the chairs and stools, and making Polly's table rock 
about in a very strange and uncomfortable fashion. Presently 
it was lifted off the ground, and after bumping about for 
awhile, it floated out through the open door down the cold, 
dark stream. The poor bird was so terribly frightened that 
he forgot all his speeches except one, and what do you think 
that was ? " D' you think I'm a goose ?" 

Of course no one had time to think whether he was a 
goose or not. If he had only been free, he could have spread 
his wings and flown home : but, alas, his splendid house held 
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him a prisoner, and the only thing he could do was to cling 
with all his might to the very top of the cage as he saw the 
water coming closer and closer to him. Ah, how he envied 
the little birds flying about in safety, greatly excited, of 
course, at these unusual events, but quite happy in their 
minds about their homes and families, because they knew 
them to be far above the water's reach. They soon saw 
the terrified Parrot, and flew round him, making such a 
noise, and twittering so much more shrilly than usual, that 
they attracted the notice of some men who were rowing 
about to pick up some of the lost articles from the 
houses, and also to take food to some of the people, 
who were obliged to stay in their highest rooms. The 
men pulled quickly towards poor Poll, and reached him 
just as his cage was being sucked down by the fast- 
flowing river. 

" Why," said one of the men, " it's Mistress Brown's 
Parrot ! She will be in a fine way about it." 

And so she was : and so was Jessie, who was crying for 
the loss of her pet, for they had soon missed him, and had 
searched for him in vain. You can imagine how delighted 
they were to see him when the boatman took him home, 
and how they petted him ! It was a long time before he 
was quite himself again, but everyone remarked how much 
better-tempered he had grown. He never pecked at Jessie 
again; and, in the Spring, when the swallows came to 
the North once more, Polly seemed so pleased to watch 
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them, that Jessie thought they must have told Poll's 
friends in the sunny South about his narrow escape, and 
that they must have asked the pretty birds to tell Poll 
that his brothers and sisters were very glad he was 
not drowned in the flood. 
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|HE three tall spires, like three stone fingers, point 
to Heaven as a poor little lad in a shabby blue 
suit enters Cornbury, and makes his way into " the 
Cross.*' Little Boy Blue, for so his Mother called him in 
the days when he had plenty of love, plenty of food, and 
plenty of toys, is an orphan, and seeks a place as errand boy. 

But, alas! no one seems to want an errand boy. The 
butcher jeeringly says he hardly looks strong enough to carry 
a steak ; the baker thinks him too weakly to mind the oven ; 
and the draper is sure he would not suit. So it begins to 
dawn upon Charlie that nobody wants him — that he is just 
one too many even in this quaint old city, where the watch- 
makers' hammers and files keep up a cheerful noise all day 
long, and the children play in the green and shady places. 
" Never mind, I'll try the factories," he says. So his tired feet 
patter up one long flight of steps after another, only to patter 
down again, with a place as yet unfound. 

If but one of those long flights of factory stairs could be 
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changed into an angel's ladder, reaching from earth to 
Heaven, how quickly he would climb it ! how soon his little 
feet would gain the other side ! But he cannot ; he is an 
earthly Little Boy Blue, as he feels when he sees the hams in 
the cook-shop windows and the fruit on the fruiterers' stalls. 

"It must be beautiful to be that little boy; he will never 
be hungry, or know any pain," says Little Boy Blue, as he 
watches a father buy his son a basket of strawberries, and 
then sees them drive away in an open carriage, leaving him 
standing looking after them — a. forlorn and dusty little figure, 
with only twopence in his pocket. 

He knows full well, poor homeless Charlie, that the rich 
boy and himself are both travelling day by day, hour by hour, 
to a land where hunger and thirst are unknown ; but he does 
not know that the boy in velvet will reach it first ; he does 
not know how the rich man's heart aches when he hears his 
only child say, " How nice it must be. Papa, just to walk 
once up and down the street like that little boy in the blue 
jacket, if only for once, you know, just to feel that you can 
stand on your legs." No ; Little Boy Blue does not know 
all this ; for only God sees both sides of life at once ; so he 
limps down the street — for a stone has cut his foot — ^like a 
wounded bird, and wonders where he shall lay his curly head 
to-night — poor curly head, whose hardest pillow was once his 
Mother's breast — ^poor heavy head which aches so sadly now. 

Up and down the street pass and repass many men in 
long white linen aprons, and when Charlie asks who they 
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are, and what they wear those aprons for, they tell him that 
they are watchmakers, and wear the aprons to catch the 
many little articles, such as jewels, springs, and chains, which 
go to make up a watch. 

" I should like to learn watchmaking," says Charlie, 
eagerly ; his listener tells him that perhaps he may some 
day; "for the ripest peach does not always hang on the 
nearest wall;" and then he goes on his way, leaving the 
lad with a new hope planted in his breast. 

On, still on, walks Little Boy Blue, not knowing or caring 
wherie he goes. Soon he leaves the busy town behind, and 
finds himself in a large suburb, and in the very midst of this 
district is a large piece of water, called ** The Swans' Pool/' 
because two of those graceful birds sail up and down on the 
clear water. 

Fair as the meadows of Paradise looks the soft green grass 
to the little wanderer, and the pool looks lovelier still : for 
the very sight of it is like looking upon an old friend, when 
he remembers the clear and shining river on which his Father 
used to take him for a row in the days when his curly 
locks were smoothed by a Mother's hand and his Father 
bought him toys. Yes ; he must have one sail in that pretty 
green boat just to remind him of the days of old ; so he pays 
his penny, rows to the small islet in the middle of the water, 
is rowed back again, steps out on the grass once more, 
and is nearer being a beggar by one penny than he was 
five minutes before. 
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After this, Little Boy Blue does a far from prudent thingf ; 
but all the same, one on which the angels may look down 
and smile. He meets a poor and desolate woman ; one who, 
though no poorer than himself, is worse oflF by far, because 
she has left youth behind her; a woman whose smile is 
sadder far than tears, and in her hand he places his last 
copper ; then goes on his way penniless. 

" Never mind," says Charlie, " it would burn a hole in my 
pocket if rd kept it ;" so he sits down on a bench near the 
pool, and wonders where he shall go. 

By and bye, a gentleman reading a book goes by ; and as 
Little Boy Blue looks after him, he ?ees a small tin box fall 
unnoticed from his pocket, and on picking it up, and raising 
the lid, finds a lady's gold watch, whose case, engraven with 
lilies and roses, is set with precious stones. Why does the 
trinket seem to burn in its little holder's hand ? why does 
his face blush crimson ? Because the Tempter whispers in 
his ear : " Take it to some other town, and sell it ; then you 
can buy all you want. No one will help you ; help yourself."' 

Then he thinks that he hears his dead Father say, " Poor, 
but never a thief;" and, hurrying after the stranger, he puts 
the watch into his hand, and tells how he has found it on 
the grass. 

"Thank you, my boy," says the gentleman; "Are you 
staying in Cornbury ?" 

" I am looking for a place as errand lad," replies Little 
Boy Blue, and he tells him his simple tale. 
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The stranger says gently, when he has heard it, " We have 
no children, and my wife will care for you — come." 

So he takes the tired child by the hand, and leads him up 
to a gabled house, in a shady garden, and from thence into a 
pleasant sitting-room, where a lady in a dove-coloured gown, 
whose eyes are at once quick and bright, is sitting. 

She listens to her husband's story in silence, then comes 
forward, and takes Charlie's warm brown hand in hers. "You 
shall stay with us, and learn to make the watches go tick, 
tick, tick ; we are childless, be our son ; stay with us, will 
you ?" Will he, will the starving robin pick up the crumbs 
a friendly hand throws to him ? Will the lamb the thorns 
have hurt refuse to enter the fold ? When .they do this, 
Little Boy Blue will say nay to all and more than he has 
prayed for. He cannot speak, for a lump rises in his throat, 
and chokes him for a moment ; then he lifts her hand to his 
lips, and murmurs, "Mother" — only that one word "Mother" 
— but his listener guesses all he yearns to say ; for she says, 
" Not so, dear child, not so, rest here ;" and draws his aching 
head down, down until it lies upon her shoulder, and in 
those soft encircling arms he finds at last a home. 
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[NE Summer evening two owls sat at the door of 
their house, winking and bUnking in the Hght of 
the setting sun and looking about as sleepy and 
stupid as anyone could. Not that it mattered much how they 
looked, for no one could see them. Their house was in the 
hollow trunk of an old tree which was completely overgrown 
with ivy, and the trailing branches and thick green leaves 
made quite a bower for the owls, and prevented people from 
seeing clearly what was within. As I told you, the owls sat 
quite still, half asleep and looking very stppid, but they were 
not as stupid as they looked. They very quickly spied out 
any little birds that came too near them, and would probably 
have made a supper off them if they had not flown frightened 
away directly they peeped between the ivy leaves with their 
sharp little eyes, and saw the two big solemn birds who sat 
behind them. 

The owls were waiting patiently, as owls always do, for 
the daylight to die out, so that they might start off on their 
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wanderings, and hunt up some mice for their evening meal. 
I think they must have been called the birds of wisdom, 
because they are so quiet and patient. It takes a great deal 
of wisdom to make people patient. 

It was getting dusk, and the owls began to wake up a little, 
.when they were startled into silence by a sound underneath 
the tree. A little boy, about ten years old, came slowly past 
their hiding place, shuffling along, and rustling the dry leaves 
as he went. He was not at all a nice-looking boy ; he had a 
miserable pale wizen face, and a sort of " hang-dog " look ; he 
shuffled along with his hands in his pockets, and looking down 
at his feet as he walked. His feet were bare, and covered 
with dust and mud, and his clothes were nothing but rags. 

He did not whistle or sing as he went along, in the way 
most boys do, but he walked backwards and forwards,* still 
looking on the ground, evidently waiting for someone he 
did not particularly care to meet. He had not to wait very 
long — soon there came out from under the shade of the 
neighbouring trees a short stout man, very broad and strong, 
with the most evil-looking face you can imagine. He had an 
old cap stuck on one side of his face, one eye was covered 
over with a black patch, and in his hand he carried a short, 
thick stick. 

As soon as he came up to the boy he seized him roughly 
by the shoulders. " Now look here, young 'un," he said, in e^ 
low, hoarse voice, " you know I expect to get a good haul 
to-night, and if you don't mind what you're about, Til 
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kill you, see if I don't. You wait for me till it's dark, then 
when you see my lantern round by the back door, you come 
to me, and I'll put you through the pantry window. Then 
you unlock the back door and let me in, and if you make a 
sound of noise it'll be worse for you, I can tell you." 

As he finished speaking there was a flutter overhead, and 
the two owls, quite disturbed and annoyed, flew out with all 
the bustle and fuss they could make, almost touching the man's 
head as they went. You should have seen how frightened he 
was, his teeth chattered, and the stick fell out of his hands. 

The boy saw it and laughed at him, " What ! are ye 
afeared of a howl ? '* he asked with a sneer. 

The man gave him a cuflF with his hand and muttered some 
very bad and angry words under his breath, and then he slunk 
away, as he had come, into the deeper shade of the wood 
close by, only stopping to say to the boy " I'll be there as the 
Church clock strikes twelve." 

When he was gone the boy threw himself on the ground 
under the tree. " I don't like this 'ere business," he mut- 
tered ; " 'tain't what I've ever done afore, though I've been 
bad enough, and here's two hours to think about it, too ; I 
shall get in a mortal fear afore the time comes, I know ; Jim 
'ud 'arf kill me, I know he would, or else I'd run right away. 
Bless them owls," he added, after a minute or two, " how 
they do keep a flying round and a screeching, to be sure." 

The owls had heard it all, and the wise birds were shocked 
and grieved at such wickedness. They could not rest, they 
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flew about round and round, and cried in the evening air. 
But what more could they do ? 

Presently the boy got up slowly, and slouched along close 
up to the house in whose garden the ivy bush grew. The 
owls followed him, and screeched louder than ever their 
strange weird cry. It did not seem to be in vain, for a 
window was thrown open, and an old lady put her head out, 
and looked carefully all round, for there was just light enough 
from the moon to see the outline of the trees and bushes 
in the garden. 

The boy heard the window open, and he heard the lady 
say, " What can be the matter with the owls to-night ? It 
makes me quite nervous to hear them screeching ; so close to 
the house, too." 

The boy heard, and his heart almost stopped with terror 
and dismay. The voice was the voice of the only friend he 
had ever had — a lady who had been so good to him once 
when he was a very little boy, and was lying in a hospital 
bed with a broken leg, before he had begun to lead such a bad 
life. The sound of her voice reminded him of all that had 
happened then, of all the nice things she had given him to 
eat, of all the kind words she had spoken, of the prayer she 
had said at his bedside. The boy shuddered when he thought 
of that prayer, " Lead us not into temptation." He remem- 
bered the words now, though he had never thought of them 
all those years. They came back to him now, and at this 
moment, the ChurcK clock struck eleven. 
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" That sounds awful like a bell atoUing," the boy thought, 
with a shiver of fear. 

The window was shut, and all was still and silent except 
the owls, who still flew about the house and cried. 

The boy could hear his heart beating, he was shaking 
with terror. ** Lead us," he said, looking up for a moment 
into the misty sky, ** there, I daren't say it," he muttered, 
throwing himself down again on the grass, " I'll try and sleep 
a bit till he comes." But he could not sleep, and he could 
not lie still. 

At last he jumped up : " 'Tain't of no use," he said out 
loud, " she was that good to me, I ain't agoing to do her 
no harm, he can't do more than kill me, but I must be 
quick." 

The owls were still making all the noise they could, and a 
dim light was to be seen moving about in the house. 

The boy stole on tiptoe to the back door, and gently pulled 
the bell. He waited, bjut nothing happened. ** She doesn't 
hear it, and the man's asleep," he muttered, as he pulled the 
bell again, a little harder than before. Soon a distant sound 
of footsteps was heard, and the door was opened by an old 
man with a lantern in his hand, and only partly dressed. 
By this time the boy was almost too frightened to speak. 
** Oh, Sir," he gasped, " do take me in, he'll kill me." 

•* Kill you 1 " the old man repeated, " what for ? " 

** Shut the door. Sir, and I'll tell you," gasped the boy. 

The old man looked surly, and was much minded to push 
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him out, and lock the door, but something in the child's face 
stopped him. 

" Come in," he said crossly, ** but you don't go no further 
than the doorstep, I'd rather such fellows were outside 
than in," 

Once safely inside, he told the astonished servant who he 
was, and why he had come, and before Jim came in sight of 
the house it was all lit up, and men and maids were ready to 
protect their mistress from robbery and harm, so he made 
off in the dark. 

The owls flew home into the silence and darkness of their' 
ivy-covered house, and ate their supper with wise and 
contented hearts. 



The boy never wandered about any more without shoes, 
the lady was his friend once more ; she took care of him, 
and taught him, and brought him up to be a steady, hard- 
working man, for she said he had saved her life. As for him, 
he often thought of that terrible night, and of the prayer he 
hadn't dared to say because he had just been going to do 
such a very wicked thiiig, and when he thought it all over 
he often used to say to himself, "Ah, who knows what 
might 'ave 'appened if it hadn't been for those owls 1" 
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w 



LONG time ago, many years before you were bom, 
two little girls, called Hetty and Milly, lived in a 
big house on the outskirts of London. They were 
not sisters ; but Milly spent a great part of her time at Hetty's 
home, and they learnt all their lessons together, and had the 
same games and amusements. Like other little girls, they 
sometimes quarrelled, and I am going to tell you the history 
of a quarrel they once had, and how it was made up again. 
I think they were both to blame for the quarrels ; for if Hetty 
was very ready to be cross, Milly was very fond of teazing 
her. But they never could get on without each other ; and 
if they quarrelled in the morning before school-time ; at twelve 
o'clock, when they ran out to play in the big sunny garden, 
they were obliged to make it up again. So this quarrel, 
which lasted at least a day and a half, was, fortunately, quite 
remarkable. 

Milly and Hetty had a great fancy for playing at ball, and 
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not only for throwing their balls about and bouncing them 
against the wall. They played with them as if they had been 
dolls, gave them names, and tried which could have the mosit 
and the prettiest. Now bouncing balls at that time were of 
two kinds ; either they were dark red with a very hard lump 
in the middle, and made a great noise when they bounced, 
which grown-up people did not like to hear, or they were 
light grey, with a little round hole in them, and a hollow 
inside, 

Hetty had a hard red ball, and Milly a soft grey one. Hetty's 
ball was called Stella, because it had once bounced into the 
fire, and when she had fished it out with the tongs, it was so 
sticky and black that she gummed little stars of gold paper 
all over it, or rather all over her, as Hetty would have said, 
for her balls were quite real people to her, and she was so 
fond of playing at ball, that she would tie up her pocket- 
handkerchief into a knot and play with that, if she could get 
nothing better. 

Milly's ball had a much less romantic name ; it was called 
Pugle. Why, no one could possibly tell. Pugle was a much 
better bouncer than Stella, and Hetty would have liked one 
of the same kind very much. 

Hetty and Milly had a very large garden to play in, but 
they did not live quite in the country, and they went to walk 
along a road full of houses and shops. One of these was a 
little fancy shop, where a kind old lady, in a widow's cap, 
with a front of false hair, fastened on with a band of black 
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velvet over her forehead, sold hoops, marbles, tiny wooden 
dolls, pictures to paint, of pirates, and Highland chiefs, and 
harlequins ; she kept Berlin wools too, and knitting needles, 
besides lending out novels and tales, some of which the little 
girls, and Milly's elder sister Bessie, were sometimes allowed 
to hire. 

One day Milly wanted to buy some beads to make a pin- 
cushion, and while she was getting them Hetty looked round 
the little shop, and examined the tray of India-rubber balls. 
Among the grey ones there was a small dark red ball, the 
like of which Hetty had never seen before. It had no hole 
in it, but neither had it a hard lump in the middle. It 
bounced magnificently ; in Hetty's eyes it was the very per- 
fection of a ball. 

What did it cost ? Fourpence. Alas ! Hetty had not got 
fourpence in the world, but she could hardly tear herself 
away from this lovely specimen. It was the one ball in the 
world for her, and she longed for it, as little girls do long for 
anything they set their hearts on. 

** I shall save up my money and buy that ball," she said to 
Milly. " Oh dear, I hope no one else will see it and buy it first." 

Every day Hetty looked in at the shop to see if her ball 
was safe ; for she did not believe there was another like it in 
the world. 'Kind Mrs. Tomkins at the shop offered to let her 
take the ball, and pay for it when she had her monthly 
allowance ; but this Hetty was obliged to refuse, as she knew 
her Mother would not have approved of it. She entertained 
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hopes of getting the ball as a present; but when she described 
its beauties, her Mother only said, " My dear, there are a 
great many balls in the house already,*' and could not under- 
stand that there never was a ball like this one. 

At last, one day, when they went into the shop for their 
governess, Miss Grey, to match some Berlin wool, Milly 
produced fourpence from her pocket, and bought the little 
red ball. Hetty could hardly believe her eyes, and as soon 
as they were out of the shop, she burst out crying, exclaim- 
ing, " How very, very unkind of you, Milly I You knew I 
wanted the ball, and was saving up for it, and to go and buy 
it just because you have more money — it's a great shame, 
and rU never, never — forgive you — never I " 

Milly only screwed up her eyes, laughed, bounced the ball 
on the pavement, and said nothing ; but Hetty went on crying 
and scolding, till she was sharply reproved by her governess, 
and told that she deserved to lose the ball for being so silly 
about it. 

Milly, meanwhile, played with the ball, rolled it about in 
her hands, and brought it before Hetty's eyes in what was 
certainly a very provoking manner. 

At last Hetty lost her temper completely, and exclaimed, 
" It is a great shame, and very unJcind, and I declare I'll 
never speak to you again ! " 

" Yes you will," said Milly, who was getting rather cross, 
too, by this time ; " you'll forget, and speak to me in five 
minutes — I can make you speak to me whenever I like." 
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" No you can't,*' said Hetty, rashly, *' nothing will induce 
me to speak to you." 

" Well, we'll see," said Milly. " Perhaps I won't speak 
to you," 

Hetty tossed up her head and turned her back. She had 
inward misgivings that she might either forget her resolution, 
or be made too angry to contain herself; but she was deter- 
mined to try. It was not at all easy, and it was very 
unpleasant. Milly began by taking no notice of her ; and 
neither of the two silly little girls could play at anything. 
Then Milly looked out of the window, and suddenly exclaimed 
that she saw a blue tit. 

Hetty jumped up, and only just strangled an exclamation 
in her throat, as she walked grandly away from the window. 
How dull quarrelling was to be sure ! However, she managed 
to keep her resolution all through that afternoon and evening, 
and all the next morning ; when, after lessons, Miss Grey 
said, " Hetty, call Milly, and tell her to put away her books." 

" I can't tell her, I can't speak to her," said Hetty. 

** Oh, nonsense 1 I can't have this silly affair carried on any 
longer. Go, and call her at once." 

Hetty still lingered, half crying. She would have been so 
thankful to be delivered from her resolution, and to run out 
into the garden with Milly and play with the little red ball, 
even if it did not belong to her. Besides, Hetty had at bottom 
plenty of good sense, and she knew that she had been both 
silly and naughty about the ball. 
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Presently Milly came back into the room. " Hetty," she 
said, with an odd twinkling expression in her big dark eyes, 
" Go into your bedroom and look under your pillow. You 
needn't speak to me, you know, unless you like." 

Hetty went into her little room, pushed back the bedclothes, 
and there under the pillow lay, round, red, and new, the ball 
on which she had set her affections. 

" Now," said Milly, who had followed . her into the room, 
" If you like to speak to me and say * Thank you,* you shall 
have the little red ball for your very own. Why, I bought 
it for you, only you made such a fuss I wouldn't give it to you.** 

Hetty stood for a moment open mouthed, then she flung 
her arms round Milly's neck. " Oh Milly, Milly ! I am so 
sorry I What a naughty girl I have been ! I will speak to 
you ! Please make it up I " 

" Very well," said Milly. " Don't be such a goose next 
time. Now then, come out and have a game with it." And 
off they went into the garden together, with hearts as happy 
as the sun was bright. 

But Hetty was very sorry for having misjudged her friend, 
and thought her selfish and unkind, when she was really 
planning a pleasant surprise for her. 

The little red ball received by the united invention of the 
two girls the beautiful and striking name of Clara Roschea 
Putchkins. Putchkins remained a favourite plaything with 
them both, being indeed a most desirable and delightful balL 
But Hetty loved it as if it had been a wax doll or a pet dog. 

D 
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She slept with it under her pillow, she told it the most 
beautiful stories, and when about a year or so after she first 
possessed it, she went to stay at Milly's home in the holidays, 
Putchkins went too, Milly's home was in the country, with 
a great big garden and park, and as the two little girls were 
allowed to run wild all over it, the pranks they played there, 
and the delightful adventures they had would fill a whole 
book full of stories. 

But one unlucky day, as they were playing at ball in the 
park, Putchkins got lost in the long grass, and though Hetty 
and Milly wandered about all day hunting for it they never 
found a trace of the beloved little red ball. Hetty was older 
now, and ashamed to cry about a plaything, even before Milly, 
but she grieved over Putchkins in secret for many a long day. 



Years passed away, Milly and Hetty grew up, and turned 
their attention to balls of another description, over which, I 
am thankful to say, they did not quarrel. Their schoolroom 
days were over, but Hetty came down every Summer to stay 
with Milly, and they managed to enjoy themselves quite as 
much as when they were little girls. 

One morning when they were sitting at breakfast with a 
large party of brothers and sisters and friends staying in the 
house, one of Milly 's brothers, who had been out early, came 
in and sat down by Hetty's side. 
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"Look here," he said, putting his hand in his pocket; 
"look what I've found in the grass by the quarry," and he 
showed her a little round, hard, black ball. 

Hetty took it in her hand, and glanced at Milly, who ex- 
claimed, " Why, Hetty, it must be Putchkins ! we lost it by 
the quarry, don't you remember ? " 

" Must be what ? " said the bewildered brother. 

Then Hetty and Milly began at once to tell the story of 
their lost treasure. 

" But," said Hetty, " Putchkins was red, and this is 
black, and you could pinch it, and this ball is as hard as 
iron ; but, then, it's been out of doors for years and years, 
and it's just the same size." 

" I believe it's Putchkins," said Milly ; and when break- 
fast was over she and Hetty got a long needle and drove it 
right through the centre of the ball, proving that it was 
really made of India-rubber all through ; and they picked a 
little hole, and found that the colour of the ball was really 
red under its black hard outside. So they felt quite sure 
that they had found the lost treasure. 

" Nonsense," said the boys, ** little red balls are more 
common now than when you were children." 

''There never was a ball exactly like Putchkins," said 
Milly. 

** I know it's Putchkins ; I know it quite well," said Hetty, 
" and I shall take good care not to lose it again." 

And she never did. Though many more years have passed 
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away, and Milly and Hetty have outlived balls of all descrip- 
tions, Hetty still keeps Putchkins in a drawer. She has 
since set her heart on many another treasure — treasures lost 
and gained, and lost again ; but she can never quite make 
up her mind whether it was a pity that she loved Putchkins 
so much. But of one thing she is quite sure, that old 
friends remain the same, even if they should get hard and 
black outside through the wear and tear of the weather. 
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IGHT years old, Mamma, to-morrow I 
I am really growing tall ; 
Nursey told me so, she measured 
Where the marks are on the walL 
May I choose my birthday present ? 
Last year — fancy — it was bricks ; 
I was young, and knew no better, 
Only just one day from six. 

" Eight is rather old for playthings ; 

Not, perhaps, for dollies yet, 
Only I have Christabella, 
And I could not bear to tell her 

I had got another pet. 
She is such a dear old dolly ; 

And I think she rather feels 
That her hair is thin with combing, 

And the bran comes through her heels. 
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'* So I thought of somethinfj older, 

Something she would like as well ; 
May I have a plant in flower, 

One that's ver)' sweet to smell ? 
I should like a red camelia, 

But that has no scent at all ; 
Hyacinths are quite too common, 

Violets too low and small. 

** Something for the schoolroom window, 

That will make it gay and sweet ; 
No one else must ever touch it, 

Water it, or keep it neat. 
May I come with you, and choose it ? 

Oh, Mamma, it will not rain ; 
And I rather like bad weather, 
When we sit so snug together. 

Looking through the window-pane." 

Wind and rain were driviii*^:, sweeping 

Down the streets that Winter day, 
And the children, running homeward. 

Lingered not for talk or play ; 
Only at one windy corner, 

Where the meeting blasts blew wild, 
All unheeding the cold shower 
And the passing of the hour, 

Stood and watched a little child. 
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There with face against the window, 

With blue wistful eyes upraised, 
On a sunny land of gladness. 

With a happy smile she gazed ; 
Though her frock was thin and mended. 

Though her hands were stiff with cold, 
She had found a fairy treasure, 

That was better far than gold. 

Were there sweets in tinsel boxes. 

Ranged for show within that shop ? 
Cakes to tempt the hungry watcher. 

Candied fruit, or sugar-drop ? 
Were there dolls with golden ringlets. 

Rocking-horse, or tea-things gay? 
Did she choose in fancy pleasant 
What she would to be her present 

On some happy, coming day? 

No ! 'twas but a little window, 

And behind it there were set 
Just a clump or two of lilies. 

With a pot of mignonette ; 
While between them, tall and slender. 

Fair with leaves of waxen green. 
Stood a budding rose tree, holding 
One rare blossom, just unfolding 

All its wealth of crimson sheen. 
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Little Kate had never wandered 

Primrose picking in th^ dells. 
Never seen the early catkins, 

Nor a hedgeside blue with bells ; 
Never laughed with sudden gladness 

When a cowslip ball was thrown ; 
Only at this window dreaming 
All these joys in happy seeming 

Came to her to be her own. 

" I will gather such a nosegay," 

With a little laugh, she said, 
" Pull the crimson rose for Mother, 
Lilies white for baby brother, 

And the mignonette for Ned." 
She had quite forgot the winter, 

And the chillness of the hours, 
For she fancied she was walking 

In a garden gay with flowers. 

And she hardly heard the horses 

Prancing with impatient feet. 
Pulled up suddenly behind her 

At the corner of the street ; 
Hardly saw the gentle lady 

Cloaked with fur in dainty wise ; 
Hilda following close behind her, 

Rosy cheeks and eager eyes. 
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Till the little maid returning, 

Passed her with a gleesome face, 
Holding the dear crimson rose tree 

Closely hugged in her embrace. 
Saying, '* Now we'll go to dolly, 

I am sure she's fond of flowers ; 
1 shall let her kiss and smell it, 

And I mean to call it ours." 

Who was crying there beside her. 

Sobbing low in deep distress ! 
See the little chilly fingers. 
With a timid touch that lingers. 

Closely holding Hilda's dress. 
*' It is Mother's rose you're taking, 

Mother's pretty red rose tree ; 
And I made believe to gather 

That first bloom for her to see. 

'* Every day I come to watch it— 

I can stand here and suppose — 
There are fairies in that window. 

And their home is Mother's rose ; 
I shall never, never tell her 

How the buds are getting red, 
Nor the messages they send her 

When they know she lies abed." 
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Side by side the children, standing 

In that wet and dreary street, 
Held the crimson rose between them 

Both had found so dear and sweet ; 
Till, with one last sob of parting, 

Katie, going, turned to feel. 
Gloved and dainty little fingers 

Round her chilly fingers steaK 

" Little girl, I like my rose tree, 

And I want to see it blow. 
When the pretty buds grow fuller 

And the red begins to show ; 
But I'm older, dear, than you are, 

Eight, as nearly as can be, 
And I have a doll to play with. 

So I give you up the tree. 

"Yes, I ma}^ Mamma will say so, 

Dolly will not really mind ; 
I shall tell her you were crying, 

And she likes me to be kind. 
Dear, to-morrow is my birthday. 

When I choose what I shall do, 
The red rose was my own present, 

And I choose to give it you." 
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Then the dull street in the city 

Grew as gay as fairyland, 
While the children stood together, 

Crying, laughing, hand in hand : 
Finding now a fuller sweetness 

In the rose's crimson cup. 
Grown to both a richer treasure. 
For that joy of sharing pleasure. 

And that bliss of giving up. 

Thus the rose tree carried homewards 

Lit the attic day by day. 
Where, with pain and sickness weary, 
Between narrow walls and dreary, 

Katie's feeble Mother lay ; 
When the creeping sunbeams touched it. 

And the green leaves shone with gold, 
Then the smile of God seemed nearer. 

For the love of which it told. 

** Why, Mamma, of all my birthdays, 

(I remember three at least,) 
Why is this the very best one. 

With no present and no feast ? " 
Then the Mother answered Hilda, 

And her words were sweet and grave, 
" What we keep we lose, my darling. 

What we give away we have." 
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|OST little boys and little girls have trouble with 
their teeth after once they have got them. They 
have trouble enough in getting them, but that was 
at a time which they cannot remember. Their Mammas and 
Nurses know what a bad time that was, how fractious they 
were at night ; how touchy by day ; how they kicked with 
their little legs, like ill-tempered Shetland ponies ; how they 
clutched at hair, like spiteful monkies ; how they bit, like 
angry dogs ; how they clawed, like cross cats. ** Poor dears 1 
it's all their teeth," said Nurse or Mamma. 

Now, considering the misery and pain of getting teeih, 
one would have hoped that — once got, there would be an 
end of the trouble with them. Hard, solid, little pearls : 
there they are, set in coral ; of course it is all right with them. 

Not a bit. No sooner are they come than they begin to 
be troublesome. Some grow crooked, and will elbow others 
out ; some come poking up in the wrong place, because — 
please, they have not room. Some begin to decay, decay 
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before they are out of their babyhood, blas6, absurd, froward, 
worn-out creatures. So the dentist has to be called in, and 
he pulls out this one, screws out that, taps, stops, pokes 
about others, and says — Come again. 

Of course, come again. You know, or you will know, that 
of all perverse, troublesome, ill-conditioned things, of things 
that will give worry, of things that must be disciplined, the 
teeth are the worst. 

I am sure that already you know the inside of a dentist's 
room. 

There is the chair, that terrible chair with a contrivance 
for the head like that of a photographer, only with this differ- 
ence, that the photographer puts your head into it, and pulls 
it out undiminished, whereas the dentist puts your head in, 
adjusts it nicely to the light, and then pulls it out in frag- 
ments—at least, he takes out a tooth first, and then the head 
to which it belonged. 

Then there is that dreadful mahogany pillar, with a basin 
on the top, and a blue glass with warm water in it, and a tap 
for bringing in the warm water. Ugh ! 

Next there is a case in which are horrible tools, pincers, 
and pokers, and tweezers, and rammers of all kinds of 
shapes ; little gouges also, and tiny saws. Ugh 1 again. 

Then, on the chimney-piece are some models of red gums 
with very white teeth in them, only gums and teeth, all the 
rest of the human being to which they are supposed to belong 
left to the imagination, as if, in a dentist's eye, men and 
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women were mere apparatuses for walking gums and teeth 
to their abodes, and walking them away again. Ugh ! 

Then there is that smell, that faint chemical smell of— T 
don't know what it is, but I know the smell well enough. 
And again, Ugh ! say I. 

But lastly — most horrible of all, is the waiting, till the 
dentist is ready to receive you, in that dismally fine waiting- 
room, where there are some old copies of Punch and Fun^ 
with, to our fancy at such times, no fun in them, and two 
or three Children's Magazines, in which we cannot get up an 
interest. Then what a time the dentist delays! What ravages 
he must be making in somebody's jaw I There must be 
more going on in that room than attending to one tooth. 
Ugh! Ugh! Ugh! 

And now I am going, not exactly to tell you a story, but 
to describe to you the oddest, most marvellous dentist and 
dentist's shop I ever came across. 

About twelve years ago, one bright Summer day I was in 
the Market Place at Brussels. I came, with a very fat jolly 
friend, suddenly into it, at about a quarter past eleven in the 
morning, after having been to look at S. Gudule, which is the 
Cathedral Church of Brussels. Do you know the Market 
Place ?. On one side is the Hotel de Ville, a lovely Gothic 
building, covered with statues, and with an exquisite spire 
of fretted stone, rising high over the roof of the Town Hall, 
and surmounted with a shining gilt figure of S. Michael 
waving his sword of flame and trampling on the Dragon. 
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The other sides of the great Square are occupied with beau- 
tiful old gabled houses ; several belong to the Guilds of 
Brussels, that is, the Companies of different trades, the 
brewers, the archers, the mariners, the weavers, and so on. 

The great Square serves as a Market Place, and here the 
lovehest flowers are to be seen and bought. In Spring, such 
hyacinths ! such azaleas ! and oh, for the lilies of the valley 
in May ! The whole Square would be sweet with them, were 
it not for the onion and garlic, and other vegetables that are 
also sold there. Then you may see there the great dogs that 
bring the vegetables and flowers to market, huge fellows, 
lying asleep under the little green carts into which they were 
harnessed to draw the goods to market. Here and there 
— if not too late in the morning — ^you will also see great 
shining brass vessels, in which the milk was brought to the 
town, also brought by the dogs in carts. 

But now, at a quarter past eleven, market is over, the dogs 
and the brown-faced, white-capped women, and the little 
green carts are gone; so are the flowers, so are the baskets 
of vegetables. 

I came into the Square from opposite the Town Hall, and I 
looked up at the figure of S. Michael, blazing in the sun 
against the deep blue sky, and said to my fat friend, " Who 
would suppose that that figure was seventeen feet high ? " 
when he pulled my arm and said, " Why, what is up ? " 

What was up ? I also asked. 

The Market Place was covered with people ; peasants, 
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soldiers, citizens, shopkeepers, ladies, nurses, servants, all 
kinds of people, packed as thick as they could stand, and in 
the middle of the Square was a magnificent carriage, to 
which four milk-white horses were harnessed, with silver 
trappings, and with white ostrich feathers on their heads. 
The carriage was high, on gilt wheels, and was so high that 
those in it were visible to everyone in the crowd. ,It was a 
queerly constructed carriage, it had a wide level space between 
the seat and the splashboard, and the seat was under a great 
hood like a nautilus shell, of some material to look like 
mother-of-pearl. Behind this hood, perched in a sort of 
rumble, were four men in crimson suits, with brazen helmets 
on their heads, from under which hung down long pigtails. 
They looked something like Chinese in war costume, but they 
were armed only with instruments of music ; two had horns 
or trumpets, one had a monstrous drum, and one, cymbals. 

In the carriage, under the nautilus shell hood, stood a very 
tall, handsome woman, with long flowing black hair, large 
splendid dark eyes, a golden crown on her head, a crimson 
skirt, and a sort of tunic of blue silk embroidered with silver 
lilies. Her arms were bare, but her wrists were covered with 
bracelets that twinkled and flashed in the sun. 

My friend and I were very curious to see what this meant, 
and so we elbowed our way through the crowd, and got toler- 
ably near to the carriage. There we saw that a groom, in 
handsome livery, stood by each pair of horses. 

The great crowd was quite hushed when the woman spoke. 
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We could not catch what she said, because we were makinj 
our way at the time near to the carriage. When she ceased, 
however, we saw a rush of people, scrambling up the car- 
riage side. Some got on the wheels, others on the steps ; 
one peasant in a blue blouse got nearly into the carriage, 
when a very stout, red-faced washerwoman, very blazing 
with excitement, and red with heat, caught him by the tail 
of his blouse, and dragged with all her might at him. He 
clung with his fingers to the splashboard, and with his toes 
to the spokes of the wheel, but she was a strong woman, and 
she pulled him into a curve, like a spanned bow, and at last 
the poor peasant's fingers and toes gave way, and he fell 
back into the crowd. Thereupon, the fat washerwoman, 
with a crow of triumph, bounced into the carriage, seated 
herself on a low chair, folded her arms, and threw her great 
cabbage-rose face up, letting her white frilled cap rest in the 
lap of the queen-like lady. In a moment, this gorgeous lady 
pulled the washerwoman's mouth open, peered in, picked up 
an instrument, and approached it to the mouth. 

Clash ! clang ! Bung, bung, bung ! Too — too — ^too ! The 
instruments behind the carriage made loud and deafening 
music ; they played, I think, the beginning of the march in 
the Prophete, then stopped. 

The Queen stood holding high over her head the instrument 
— I knew it, with a shudder — it was a dentist's pincers, and 
in it was a great molar tooth, Hke a bundle of white radishes. 
• See I See I" exclaimed the Queen, " No wonder madame 
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has suffered agonies and boxed her husband's ears ! Who 
could do other with such a tooth as this ? " 

" Votre Majesty," said the spluttering washerwoman, 
"Hum! hum! hum!" which I suppose meant, "What is 
your charge?" 

" Mais, rien 1 nothing, not a sou, not a centime. I pull 
out teeth for the love of humanity. Ah, madame, go home, 
go home, gentle as a dove, and kiss your husband as you 
smacked him this morning." 

Before the washerwoman could reply, she was torn down 
by a ferocious lieutenant in uniform, who, with the flat of 
his sheathed sword, beat his way to the carriage, and then 
scrambled in. He held his hand to his jaw. The washer- 
woman sank in the sea of heads, as if she had gone down 
in water ; and now all were hushed, and intent to see how 
it went with the lieutenant, whilst three or four were pulling 
and pinching at each other on the sides of the carriage, trying 
to gain an advantage, and get in next. 

But no I no chance, as the fond civilians hoped, of hearing 
the officer, the man of war, howl with pain. 

Clash ! clang! Bung, bung, bung! Too — ^too — too! 

The instruments were at it again, going on with a march, 
a military one, in honour of the warrior who was having 
his tooth drawn. I could see his upturned head, looking 
into the great dark eyes of the Queen of Dentists in an 
appealing manner, all ferocity and military heroism dead in 
them, and his mouth was wide open and one finger was in 
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it, pointing to a back tooth. Then we saw his blue legs 
kicking, his body squirming, his arms flapping — like a fish 
at the end of a line just being drawn out of the water — and 
the tooth was out 1 

We saw a dumb show. The lady holding the tooth in her 
forceps, and pointing out its hollows to the lieutenant, and 
then we saw him urging money on her, and she refusing. 
It was only for a moment, and then an old priest, with 
white hair, surrounded by some protecting strong sturdy 
peasant women, was swept, as by a wave, to the carriage, 
and shot on to the splashboard. He landed safely, and 
bowed with his shovel hat oflF, and apologised and pro- 
tested ; but the lady had him down on the stool in a minute. 
The poor old man looked deadly pale, he held his breviary 
between his hands, and his face assumed an expression such 
as one might expect to see on the scaifold. 

*' AUons ! courage, M. le Cur6 ! " called his parishioners 
who had brought him. There 

Clash ! clang ! Bung, bung, bung ! Too — too — ^too ! 

And we saw the poor old man collapse, and come tumbling 
down out of the carriage, with both his hands to his jaws, 
into the arms of the sturdy old women, in blue gowns and 
white caps, who carried him off to the pump, where he 
might rinse out his mouth. . 

But there was no time to turn and look after him. A pro- 
fessor, with blue spectacles, had taken his place — a tall, 
quaint man, with hair cut short, like moleskin, and very 
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large protruding ears. He seemed very awkward and shy, 
and ashamed of himself. When he got up into the carriage 
it was with such a swing of his long arms that he swung 
himself nearly across it, and out at the opposite side.^ He 
was so diffident that he could not be induced to lay his head 
back in the lap of the Queen, but sat on the little stool 
hugging his knees, and with his legs looking something like 
the capital letter N, the toes of his boots turned upwards, 
full of expression of nervous fear. The lady had some 
difficulty with him, because his blue spectacles fell over his 
nose, and got entangled with her bracelets, but she managed 
him at last whilst the band played. I fancy, however, I 
heard a sound like the "wry-necked flute," of which Shylock 
speaks in the " Merchant of Venice," and I saw no flutes in 
the orchestra. I suspect it issued from the lungs of the 
professor. 

The next to apply to the lady was a woman, and she 
behaved with much gravity, and was very patient. All at 
once the pretty chimes began to ring — it was twelve o'clock. 

Then the Queen of Tooth Drawers waved her pretty white 
arms, and said, " No more 1 my friends ; do you hear twelve 
o'clock has been called from the clock-tower ? ^y friends, 
I shall be here again this day next week, and I will then 
pull out as many teeth as you wish, and charge you nothing — 
no, nothing for it. If any of you cannot wait, and can afford 
to pay, come to me on any other day at my lodgings, and I 
will draw his tooth; but then, he must pay me two francs. 
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No, my friends, no." This was to some impatient people, 
who were forcing their way to her. " No ! no more teeth 
drawn to-day. I have two little children at home ; I have 
my husband, all clamouring for food. I have attended to 
you for three hours, now I must attend to them." She had 
such a pretty, limpling smile, and she laughed with such a 
bright, clear tone. 

Then, through the crowd came the lieutenant, elbowing his 
way, and holding an enormous bouquet of hot-house flowers. 
In the fervour of his gratitude he had rushed off to a florist, 
and purchased it. This he presented with a blushing cheek, 
and this the Queen received with a bow and a charming 
smile, and the people — how they cheered 1 Hurrah! Hurrah! 
as near a good thundering English hurrah as Belgian lungs 
could manage. 

Then the Queen caught up the white reins of the horses, 
took a whip, and, standing, drove out of the market-place, 
bowing and smiling, right and left, whilst the people waved 
their hats, and jumped, and shouted themselves hoarse. 

The Queen had been in Brussels three months, and she 
had just sent a donation of three thousand francs to the 
Burgomaster to be given to the hospital and poor. At first, 
her husband had practised, but without much success. Then 
she began. The regular practitioners were furious, as all the 
Brussels people with bad teeth deserted them, and besieged 
the Queen of Dentists, who, it was said, was rapidly realising 
a fortune. 
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|HE fields and hop gardens of East Kent looked very 
dreary, for it was a cold, rainy November day. All 
the hops were gone, nothing left but bare poles 
and tangled masses of bine. Only a couple of months ago, 
what a bright, cheerful scene it had been ! Groups of women 
and children, sunshine streaming down the rows, happy 
chatter, and pleasant work. 

Now, in the distance, one or two mud-coloured labourers 
were at work, stacking poles or clearing away the bine, but 
no children were to be seen, they were safe in the various 
schoolrooms — holidays and harvest all over for the year. 

** And a good job, too," said one of three frogs, who were 
sitting with their chins in the air under the shade of a large 
strawberry plant ; " it's a most objectionable race from first 
to last, that is, as far as I know, for I never came quite close 
to one, I am thankful to say." 

** Lucky for you," said the eldest and fattest frog, in a 
gruff, croaking voice; ''you would not be here to tell the tale 
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if you had; why the word BOY is never mentioned in our 
family, it would send my Mother into a fit. We have even 
to avoid words that begin with a B, for she is getting old 
now, and she has never recovered the terrible shock of 
her youth." 

" What was that ? " enquired the third frog. 

" I remember it as if it were yesterday/* continued the 
other, "though I was only a tadpole at the time. My eldest 
Brother had just got his legs, and was very bumptious and 
conceited in consequence. Mamma said she would take him 
for a walk, and teach him to hop gracefully, but she sent 
him to have a bath first in the shady pool, which was our 
home. I remember the airs he gave himself, laughing at my 
tail, and assuring me I should be a tadpole all my life. Poor 
fellow 1 he soon had cause to regret the possession of those 
four legs of which he was so proud, and I have always been 
glad to think that I refrained from returning the kicks he 
gave me,' though at the time I believe it was pure cowardice, 
for I remembered that though he could follow me in the 
water, I could not follow him on land. 

"With a parting tweak at my unhappy tail, and an ironical 
invitation to come too, he scrambled up the bank, and joined 
Mamma, who was catching flies in the grass. 

" I envied him then, but not for long, for late that Summer 
afternoon, an Aunt of ours, who lived on the further bank, 
swam hastily into our nursery with a troubled expression 
on her face. 
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** * Alas ! my poor nephews/ she said ; and then she croaked 
convulsively. 

" We were just having a famous game of heads-over-tails 
in the sunshine, but we all stopped and crowded round her 
while she broke to us the terrible news that our Mother and 
Brother had fallen into the hands of some cruel boys, and 
were now under separate flower- pots awaiting their fate! 

•" I cannot describe the terror and misery of that moment ; 
even the delightful discovery I had just made that my first 
legs were beginning to grow, could not soothe me." 

" ' Can nothing be done ? ' I asked. 

*'* Nothing,' said my Aunt, *you are all so backward; 
you are no use. Why, you ought to be a frog by this time.' 

" I shook my large head sadly, and murmured a few words 
of excuse, but my Aunt was too unhappy to listen ; and at 
that moment we* heard a loud scream, and suddenly my poor 
Mother, breathless and wounded, dashed into the pool. In 
a moment we had all descended to our mud nursery below, 
while we heard overhead the voices of our cruel enemies. 

" *It will have to come up to breathe,* said one squeaking voice. 

" * I have got a nice handful of stones for it when it does,* 
said another. 

** ' Never mind,' cried a third, * what's the use of waiting ? 
there are plenty more in the world. Come and play leap 
frog out here.' 

*' Leap frog 1 Even their sport they name after, and copy 
from, the poor creatures they torment. 
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" But to return to my poor Mother. Her condition was sad 
indeed, for, in addition to the torture she had undergone, 
she had had a run of some yards with the boys in hot 
pursuit before she reached the pool. We never heard 
exactly what had happened, for, though her health gradually 
improved, she was never the same frog again ; and to this 
day she never hops further than the bank of the pool, where 
she occasionally basks in the sunshine." 

There was silence for a long time when the eldest frog had 
finished speaking, and then the first speaker recommenced. 

" For all that," he said, '* I don't believe all boys can be 
cruel, for my second Cousin once knew a boy who had a pet 
frog ; he used to feed it on bread and milk, and it had an 
earthenware hut in a corner of his little garden. It would 
feed out of his hand, and come when it was called." 

" I can hardly credit that," said the etdest frog ; " he 
must have been a very strange boy." 

"Not at all," said the other, climbing up on a pile of 
raspberry canes ; " his Father, I heard, was a rich man, 
and he might have had any pet he liked, but he preferred 
the frog to anything else." 

" You had better not climb up so high," said the eldest 
frog, " for there are very few boys like your Cousin's friend, 
and the rain is not so heavy now." 

"They are thoughtless, that is all. A frog to them is 
like a plaything, and just as they will pull their Sisters* dolls 
to pieces to see why they open and shut their eyes, or squeak 
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when they are pinched, so they will torture a frog. They 
never think of giving pain, and for my part I don't 
believe " 

But the words were cut short, for the bundle of raspberry 
canes shook violently, then was raised in the air, and the 
frog felt itself carried slowly and steadily away. 

For a moment the poor little creature was too much 
frightened to realise what had happened, but presently he 
ventured to peer through the canes in the midst of which 
he sat, and discovered that he was in the arms of a full- 
grown boy, one of those terrible beings whom he had been 
attempting to defend from the charge of wanton cruelty. 

This " boy " was more than full-grown, he had a beard 
which was more grey than black, and the frog's mottled 
skin shook as he gazed. 

'* Quite an old boy," he thought. " I must expect no pity. 
If he sees me, I am lost ; the only chance is to sit still for 
the present, and when he puts down his load I must try one 
of my famous long hops." 

The slow, steady walk continued for about half a mile, and 
the poor frog's heart sank lower and lower. " Never, never 
can I find my way home," he thought ; " parted for ever 
from all I care for, life is hardly worth having," and he 
became so melancholy, that when the bundle was at last 
deposited on the ground, he forgot his flying leap, and then 
was so confused that he jumped straight into the arms of 
his enemy. 

• «••••• 
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" Death now," thought the frog, and he shut his eyes that 
he might not see the stones. 

But, to his surprise, he felt no stones, and instead he 
found himself carefully, even tenderly held in this wonderful 
** old boy's " rough palm. 

" Poor little beggar," said a gruff voice, " I must have 
brought him all across the field in them canes. To think of 
that now ! Well, he do shake ; whatever can he think I 
mean to do with him. I may as well carry him back again ; 
likely enough he's got some mates at the other end, and 
would feel lonely up here." 

Hardly able to believe its ears or its senses, the trembling 
frog felt itself once more carried across the long ploughed 
field ; no jolting or shaking this time, the old man held it 
carefully in one hand, and covered it with the other till he 
reached the strawberry bed, then he placed it by the same 
plant from whence it had been taken.* 

The two friends were still sitting with their chins raised 
higher than ever ; they had not spoken a word since their 
companion had been torn from them, and their surprise at 
his reappearance was equal to his own. 

" Never again, never again tell me that boys are cruel," 
said the grateful frog, his large goggle eyes full of tears ; and 
he related the account of his journey across the field. 

" Not all boys, only a few," said the eldest frog, and he 
hopped away to the family pool. 

• A true incident. 
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PART I. 

LICE STERLING was a solitary little girl, so far 
as playfellows of her own age were concerned, for 
she had no brothers or sisters, and her home was 
not near enough to those of other families to enable her to 
be often with young companions. 

Her Mother, who was still quite young, and not very busy, 
was her chief companion ; she taught Alice her lessons, read 
to her at her task of needlework, and shared in her indoor 
pursuits and plays in a delightful way. Mr. Sterling was a 
busy man, and almost every day went into his office in the 
town, where he was employed from ten o'clock till five. 
They lived with his Mother, in a very comfortable old house, 
with a big garden belonging to it, and a large farm and farm- 
yard, which old Mrs. Sterling had managed all herself ever 
since she had lost her husband and her eldest son. 

She was as fond of her little granddaughter as her own 
Father and Mother were, though she had once hurt Alice's 
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feelings by wishing she had been a boy. Alice liked trotting 
about after her to fetch the eggs, feed the chickens, and look 
at the calves and little pigs. Indeed Grandmamma was her 
chief out-of-door companion, for Mamma was not strong, 
and could only go out for short walks or drives in the 
donkey chair on fine days. Thus there were many times 
when Alice had to run about the garden alone, or with 
Ranger, the spaniel, and Shah and Fatima, the cats, and to 
make up games for herself. 

This she could do very happily, for she was very fond of 
her books. She had not so many story books as children 
often have now, for this happened fifty years ago, though 
Grandmamma often said she had too many as it was. It 
used to puzzle Alice very much that Grandmamma some- 
times scolded her for reading too much, and quite groaned 
when she talked about historical people like Epaminondas or 
the Black Prince ; and yet was still more angry with her for 
being a tomboy, getting up into the apple trees, climbing to 
see birds' nests, or staining her hands when she made a 
dandelion chain, that reached the whole length of the green 
walk in the kitchen garden. 'Sometimes this led to little 
quarrels with Grandmamma, and there was nothing which 
so much vexed her Mother, who often told her that respect 
and obedience to her Grandmother was quite as much part 
of the Fifth Commandment as honour to Father and Mother. 
Indeed tempers of this kind were the chief way in which 
Alice could be naughty, as there was nobody to quarrel with, 
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and lessons with Mamma were so pleasant that she had no 
temptation to be idle, except about practising her scales. 
Papa used to call her up early in the morning and see to her 
sums, and even a little Latin, and this she liked very much 
indeed. 

One evening, when Alice was ten years old, the six o'clock 
dinner was over, and the ladies were in the drawing-room. 
Mamma was at work, Grandmamma had put away her knit- 
ting to make tea, and Alice was perfectly wrapped up in 
" The Swiss Family Robinson." They had just started in 
their row of tubs, when Grandmamma's voice said, "Alice." 

She did not hear, or notice, and Mamma had to say, "Alice 1 
your Grandmamma spoke to you." 

" Alice," said Grandmamma, " run and tell Papa that tea 
is ready." 

Alice durst not gpeak, but she gave a look like a thunder- 
cloud, drawing her eyebrows together, and darting an angry 
flash out of her dark eyes at her Grandmother, as she very 
slowly moved. 

Her Mother at once rose up and followed her out of the 
room. When she had shut the door, she said in a low voice, 
" Alice, remember what I told you about those black looks 
of yours." 

AUce did remember. For her Mother had shewn her the 
text which says that in the beginning of Cain's sin, his counte- 
nance fell, and had said that these looks were a token of 
the wicked feeling in the heart, which grows to everything 
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dreadful. Still she thought it hard, and said, " But Mamma 

I wanted to go on " 

" That is no excuse. My child, you must learn to control 
those bad tempers and disrespectful savage looks. I must 
punish you to teach you to do so. When you have called 
Papa to tea, go straight up to bed, and I hope you will ask 
God in your prayers to forgive you, and help you to subdue 
these angry feelings." 

There was no good-night kiss, as the Mother went back 
into the parlour, and Alice went on towards the study, still 
feeling hard, and thinking it was unkind to be so severe on 
her for being vexed at an interruption at such a point. She 
just opened the door, and tried to make her voice natural as 
she called out, " Tea is ready. Papa," and would have shut 
the door, glad that his back was that way that he might not 
see how her face was working. But he called to her. He had 
been unpacking a parcel, and he said, ** Alice, I have been 
pleased with your diligence and obedience lately, and here is 
a present for you." 

Alice just saw a beautiful golden-looking copy of Sir Walter 
Scott's poems, all in one volume, with pictures. Then some- 
thing came like a stab, and she burst into tears. "Oh, Papa! 
Papa ! " she sobbed, ** I ought not to have it now. I gave a 
black look to Grandmamma, and Mamma sent me to bed." 

Mr. Sterling looked rather surprised and grieved. He did 
not ask any more questions, but he said, " You did right to 
tell me, Alice ; this must wait. Good-night." 
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And he kissed her kindly, so that she went away to her 
own little room crying bitterly, for she felt very miserable ; 
and yet the angered, cross feelings were gone. She no 
longer felt savage with Grandmamma for worrying her, nor 
vexed that Mamma made so much of a moment's look. No, 
that confession had somehow softened the hard crust of 
temper. She was really, heartily, sorry now, not only for 
what she had lost, but for having felt so undutiful ; and she 
did, as her Mother had bidden her, think of it when she said 
her prayers, so that she was ready to tell of her real sorrow 
when that dear Mamma looked in on her way to bed. 



PART II. 

OBODY said any more about that unfortunate 
evening, though Alice often wondered what had 
became of the book, which seemed to her more 
beautiful each time she thought of it. Had it gone back to 
the shop, or had it been given to her Cousin Ellen, who, 
she was always told, did everything in which she failed ? 

But, of course, she was not always thinking of it, though 
really the suffering and sorrow of that evening had made so 
much of a mark in her mind as to help her in keeping her 
face from looking cross when Grandmamma found dolls or 
books or pocket-handkerchiefs where they ought not to bei 
and said how different little girls used to be in her time. 
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"Were they always so very tidy and useful?" Alice wondered. 
In one thing they were said to have done Alice could not 
fancy imitating them. They raised salads and radishes 
without end in their little gardens, besides charming posies 
and beaupots, and kept them always neat, well raked, and 
weeded, so that it was a perfect treat to look at them. Alice 
had her garden in the same place, and one year, long ago. 
Papa had sown her name, Alice Esther Sterling, in mustard 
seed, but no letters came up properly except the A and two 
S S's, so as to make ASS. Sowing seeds was all very well, 
and so was planting, but weeding was horrid, and the only 
nice thing to do was watering, especially on a wet day, 
when all the tubs were full, but then Alice always got so 
wet herself as to fall into disgrace. 

This last year she had given up trying to make things grow. 
She had pleasanter things to do with her ground, and there 
was no plant in it but one old rose tree, that sometimes had 
pale flowers with green leaves and buds in the middle of 
them. It was very useful. For in it Alice could act out 
all she read about. There was a mountain which could 
be a volcano, and the place it was dug from had a broken 
crock sunk in it, so as sometimes to be a lake. There was 
a castle made of a sea-kale pot, covered in, and with a flag 
flying at the top, and with outworks carefully built up of 
fragments out of the rubbish pile. Once or twice it lay 
on its side for a cavern. It was Aladdin's cave once, and 
then the rose tree, and some bits of pea-sticks planted for 

F 
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the occasion, were hung with beads, while solitaire balls lay 
on the floor. 

It was best of all when Mamma had been reading Ivanhoe 
to Alice. Then the castle was set up again, and there was 
a grand besieging army, for which Alice had gone to the 
poultry yard. She always gathered up feathers, for when 
stuck into the ground they made beautiful troops, and some 
she had had a long time, and they had names. The Black 
Knight was a fine, strong, shining crow's feather ; Locksley 
she had begged from the owner of a green parrot, but his 
men were obliged to be only the cock's green tail feathers, 
and so they would bend ; Rowena was one of the white 
cock's pretty hackles ; Wamba, a funny mottled one. 

Mamma knew about these plans, and sometimes was 
invited to sit on her camp stool, and witness a performance. 
Alice used to move about her feathers, sticking them in their 
places, and spouting their speeches, mixed up with her own 
explanations. 

*' Oh, Mamma," she cried, " do, pray, come out 1 I have 
got it all ready for the taking of the castle. I've dug a moat 
all round, but I won't let the water in till you come, or it 
will all run away; and I've got such a wood-pigeon's feather 
for the Friar, all grey with a black tip. And I made a little 
window with the bits of the old vegetable dish, and Ivanhoe 
is inside, and Rebecca — ^you can just see her head — she is 
the canary bird's tail, you know. Do come. Mamma." 

Mamma only waited to finish the letter she was writing, 
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and then she came out over the lawn, down the broad grass 
walk between the currant bed and the strawberries. The 
minds of both Mother and Daughter began to misgive them, 
for by the corner of the wall might be seen Grandmamma's 
old garden bonnet, and the battered hat of Jem, the old man 
who saw to the garden. 

" Oh, Mamma," sighed Alice. 

"Oh, my dear, take care,*' said her Mother, squeezing 
her hand. 

When they came beyond the gooseberry bushes, oh, dread- 
ful sight ! — castle, Ivanhoe, Cedric, and all were pell mell in 
Jem's wheelbarrow. Grandmamma had been making a tour 
of inspection, and now she turned round on them. " Alice, 
I've been telling Jem I can't have such an untidy place as 
this. It is a perfect disgrace — ^broken crockery, and old 
feathers." 

" It is my castle. Grandmamma, my garden," said Alice, 
piteously ; " I thought it was my own." 

" I gave it you to keep in order properly, not to make 
messes in," said Grandmamma severely. " You've made it 
no better than a rubbish hole, and I can't let you keep it so. 
I should be ashamed for anyone to walk round the garden. 
I have told Jem to dig it up, and make it fit to be seen ; 
then, if you like to keep it in order, as a young lady should, 
you may have it again, if not, he is to make a parsley bed 
of it." 

Poor Alice 1 it seemed to her the sweeping away of all her 
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happiness, all her occupation ; cruel and unkind beyond 
measure, and unjust — for was not her garden her own ? But, 
though the tears were in her eyes, she kept her head down, 
so as not to dart out her fiery looks, and she felt her Mother 
squeeze her hand to help her, and heard her say something 
pleading about its being a favourite play place, out of the 
way, for Alice to amuse herself with games out of her books. 

"Very bad for her to be messing about," said Grand- 
mamma, *' Why can't she troll a hoop, or play at ball, like 
other children, and get the books out of her head ? No, no ; 
if she can't keep her garden tidy, she can't have it. What 
are you about ? I won't have all that rubbish dragged about 
again." 

For Alice was trying to rescue the Black Knight firom the 
wheelbarrow. It was too much. She said not one word, 
but she turned and fled from the dangers of shooting out 
fierce looks and angry words. She fled to her own room, 
and her own bed, and there her Mother presently found her 
in floods of tears and sobs. It was some comfort to find 
that Mamma had saved Locksley and the Friar, and more 
to be told that the dear Mother was very sorry and grieved 
for her, but that she must not think Grandmamma unkind, 
for she did not guess how much they cared, and they ought 
to have remembered her dislike to having untidy places in 
her neat garden. At least Mamma said there was the one 
comfort that her little girl had tried to bear it well, and had 
given no angry looks or words. 
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"O but Mamma, I did — I do feel angry," said Alice, 
breaking out again. " Why, why " 

Her Mother cut her short ; " Don't spoil it now, my Alice. 
We can't prevent feelings when we are vexed, but if we 
don't let them out in words or looks we shall get over them. 
Grandmamma has grieved us both much more than she 
knows, but we are quite sure she never meant to be unkind." 

The words in themselves were not half so much a comfort 
as the soothing tender manner, and presently Alice was able 
to bathe her eyes, and come out in the donkey chair with 
Mamma. When she came back, Grandmamma met her at 
the door with the news of a new brood of ducks being hatched. 
And Alice was so interested in going to see the downy things 
with pinky bills and little flappers for wings, that she quite 
forgot for the time her trouble. 

She heard no more of it that evening, but when she woke 
in the morning she recollected that a shade had come over 
the brightness of her day, and then remembered that her 
precious domain was gone. But just then she saw some- 
thing that looked very like the gold and green copy of Scott ; 
and when she stretched out her hand, she found that on the 
fly-leaf was written : " Alice Esther Sterling, May 30th, 1836. 
From her Father, in token of his approbation of her en- 
deavours to attain self-command." 

Perhaps Alice never was so happy in her life, and there is 
no book she treasures more than that volume of Scott. But 
that was not all Papa did for her. He shewed her a bare 
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place behind the laurels in the drive, where nobody ever went. 
And he asked Grandmamma to let Alice use it for a play 
place, to which she consented, though declaring that a hoop 
or a skipping-rope would be better for the child than all that 
nonsense. 

It was better than the old place, for there was a laurel 
with branches as easy to climb as a staircase. Moreover, 
Papa came and himself brought the lost Kale Castle back in 
a wheelbarrow, and in the long Summer evenings put up a 
seat where Mamma could sit to watch the performances of 
knights or fairies, or shipwrecked sailors, whichever she 
might .be called on to imagine herself beholding. 
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OM DEAN was one of the most miserable boys in 
all London, not because he was hungry, for his 
food was plentiful if plain ; not because he was 
ignorant and could have no schooling, for he was sharp and 
clever, and had one of the best of teachers in his Father ; 
not because he was ill-clad and ragged, for his tweed suit, 
though threadbare, was whole ; but because other boys went 
fishing, other boys went boating, other boys went to the sea- 
side, and he could do none of these things; not because 
Mr. Dean was mean or unkind, but simply because he could 
not .afford to give his children these pleasures; and of all 
the family Tom felt privation most keenly. 

They had all been taught in the school of poverty, and 
were wise with its sad wisdom ; even Bessie and Dulcie, the 
two youngest, knew better than to ask for sweets when they 
passed a sweet shop, but though Tom kept silence likewise 
the iron entered his soul. 

He was tired of everything under the sun ; tired of never 
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being able to keep a dog, because of the tax ; tired of wearing 
stout Winter boots (mended ones, too,) in Summer-time, when 
others wore patent leather, which did not chafe their feet ; 
tired of the plain fare at home ; tired of the tumbledown 
old house in Hammersmith, which his Father rented because 
it was cheap ; tired of daily and hourly hearing, " We can't 
afford it ; " or, " We must make spare." In short, he was 
weary of all things in life, and most of all of being Tom 
Dean. 

" I wish," he said to himself one day as he wandered up 
and down the banks of the Thames, watching the boats as 
they darted under Hammersmith Bridge, " I wish that I 
could have Aladdin's wonderful lamp for an hour, or go to 
the diamond fields and come home with my pockets full of 
money. Father should no longer say that he was a man 
who did odd jobs, and that he belonged to the army of the 
briefless ; he should have a pleasant farm in the country — if 
he didn't become Lord Chancellor 1 Mother and the girls 
should have a new rig-out from head to foot ; no more 
shabby dresses and bonnets ; and as for the boys, why 
Harry and Jack should have gold watches, and Austin 
should have an oaken bookcase, full of new books. As for 
myself, I'd first of all go to a confectioner's and have as 
many ice creams and cakes as I could eat, then I would 
hire a boat, and row down the river to Richmond, where I 
would dine at the * Star and Garter,* on something better 
than cold beef and roly-poly pudding. That would be jolly. 
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that would be a life worth living,*' he concluded, with a sigh, 
as he looked up to the sky, as if hoping it would rain gold 
and diamonds. But it rained neither, so he waited, like a 
little Micawber, for something to turn up. 

And so it did, by and bye, in the shape of Cousin Peter. 

** Who was Cousin Peter ?" you ask. 

Well, he was the rich man of the family ; like an Eastern 
King he was rarely seen, but sent tokens of his existence in 
the shape of Christmas hampers and presents of choice fruit 
now and then to his needy Cousin, the barrister, Tom's 
Father. 

At last the great man spoke, and to the purpose, too. He 
offered to take any one of the Deans' boys, bring him up as 
his own son, and put him into his own business when he 
became of the right age ; only — and this only was the black 
spot in the peach — he must have nothing at all to do with 
home, and his own people, until after he was of age, for then, 
it was shrewdly added, he could not be influenced in his 
choice of a trade. 

'•Cousin Peter has, in reality, asked us to give up our 
boy," said Mrs. Dean, when they received this letter; "We 
must decline, I think." 

** No," replied her husband, ** w.e will let the lads make 
their own choice; Peter may be queer, but he means well." 

So he called the children together under the cedar tree in 
the garden, and read the letter aloud. When he came to 
the words, I don't want girls, Dean ; petticoats won't do,'* 
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both the little twin Sisters flushed red, and said, " Petticoats 
won't go." And when farther on he read these lines, " What 
your boy will have will be a pleasant home and a well-lined 
pocket, plenty of pleasure, plenty of everything in fact, save 
what some call liberty ; he may hear the words, ^ Behave 
and obey ' in my house, but he will never hear, * Stint and 
spare,' " Tom felt as if his heart came into his mouth. Could 
such a chance be his ? What would he not do ? ,One 
by one his brothers declined the offer; Harry, the clerk, 
said he'd stick to his stool, and hope to mount a step higher ; 
Jack knew a solicitor in the City who had offered to take him 
in his office ; and dark-eyed little Austin, Austin the scholarly, 
Austin the lovable, said that he'd be a bookseller's errand 
boy, and live amongst books all his days. 

All had spoken but Tom, who, when he met his Father's 
eye, gruffly said, " Yes, Father, I'll go." So the matter was 
settled, and Cousin Peter himself came to fetch the lad who 
had chosen him. At last, thought Tom, ** I shall have all 
I wish for ; why, it will be like living in fairy land." And he 
strove his utmost when the important day arrived to favour- 
ably impress his benefactor. He brushed his worn jacket 
till his arm ached, and even found a few drops of scent for 
his handkerchief. 

In the rich man's house, at Dumpton, outside Ramsgate, 
.all was bright and new and clean ; no such articles as broken 
window-panes and darned curtains were ever known; the 
lawn at home was like a wayside common ; Cousin Peter's 
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was like green velvet. For a time Tom felt transplanted into 
an earthly paradise ; he strutted about in his brand new suit, 
and jingled the money in his pockets at every step ; he made 
himself ill by eating too many sweetmeats ; he fished in the 
sun till his head ached, and rowed till his hands were sore ; 
he went into the town, and spent just for the pleasure of 
spending. 

But here came the first sting. To whom should he give 
all his purchases ? How pleased Harry and Jack would be 
with those hunting watches ; how Austin's eyes would 
brighten at the sight of those new books; how Bessie 
and Dulcie would clap their hands when they saw that 
candied fruit. But, alas, he could not send them any gifts 
at all ; Cousin Peter was firm, and kept to his word. " You 
chose me, and you'll have to stick to me," he said. " It 
must be either all home, and nothing but home, or all Cousin 
Peter, and nothing but Cousin Peter." 

Thus Tom was silenced ; but he never passed an anxious- 
looking woman without thinking of his Mother, or a man 
in seedy black without thinking of his Father. " No depres- 
sion here," said Cousin Peter; "this is Paradise." But 
the boy who had all he wished for sighed, for he knew that 
pity had no place in Paradise, and he pitied his own parents. 

Tom did not notice it, but all this time his Cousin was 
closely watching him, and one day said, " Tom, I'm going to 
tell you of something that happened years ago, out there on the 
Goodwins — of someone who gave up all he wished for on earth." 
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Tom looked eagerly into his Cousin's face, but only said, 
" Oh yes, please, tell me." 

Cousin Peter's face grew grave as he began : — 
** It was midnight, and a great storm raged over Rams- 
gate. The ships were safely anchored in the harbour, but 
the hearts of the watchers on the beach were heavy because 
of one fishing boat that had not come back with the rest — 
because of old William Tyrrell and his nephew young Dick. 

* God have mercy on them,' prayed a woman in the crowd, 

* He only knows where they are now.' Yes, and He only 
knew the height and depth of the fishermen's fear, as each 
cold wave broke over their cockle-shell of a boat, and chilled 
them with a deathly chill. 

" * We're nearing the Goodwins, Uncle, there's nothing 
to do but swim for it. Thank God for our belts,' said the 
younger man, in a lull of the storm. There was no reply ; 
and yet another wave swept over them, but Dick, struck by 
a sudden fear at his Uncle's silence, cried, * Surely you have 
the belt ? ' * I left it at home ! But look here lad, a man 
can only die once, when his time's come, as mine has now ; 
give a kiss for me to the old woman, tell her we'll meet again 
soon, and you'll be a son to her I know* Now, good-bye ; 
God bless you ! You take to the water, FU stick to the boat 
until she goes under ; and hearken, Dick, name your new 
craft the Nancy, after the old one, and the old wife, if it's the 
same to you, will ye ? ' *Yes,' said Dick, and he sat siill 
with his head on his breast, whilst love and death fought 
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their battle in his heart, * Think of the cottage under the 
cliff, with dark-eyed Jenny standing looking for you hour 
after hour ; think of another young fellow seated by the 
hearth in the time to come, where you might have sat and 
mended your nets. You will have been " forgotten for many 
a day." .And all for what ? Must you die that an old man, 
who has lived his life, who has had his share of sunshine and 
of shade, may live a few years longer. Is it worth it ? * 

" Thus spoke Death, but Love replied, * Think how good 
Uncle Will has been to you ; remember how he tended your 
Mother when your Father was lost at sea, how he has cared 
for you. It is sweet to die for those we love, and should you 
let this old man perish, he will die daily in your thoughts- 
Courage ! Love lives after death.' 

" * Yes,' said the fisher-lad, softly answering the voices, 
unheard except by himself, *Yes, I'm ready, aye ready. 
Uncle — you must put this on, and swim for it ; I'll keep to 
the boat' 

" As he thus spoke he took off the life-belt, and in spite 
of strong resistance forced the other to put it on. 

" * Keep up a good heart. Uncle ; give my love to Jenny if 
you reach shore — ^that's all,' added the brave boy, faintly. 
*Now go,' and he pushed the old man out of the boat, 
just before the winds and waves united bore Dick and his 
little bark into the midst of the treacherous Goodwins, and 
he was never seen by mortal eye again. Those who loved 
him only carried about with them the memory of a bronzed 
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face, with a merry smile — the face of one who had given up 
all he wished for. 

" But when the storm cleared away, and the sunlight glinted 
on Ramsgate sands ; when the crew of the life-boat carried 
the old fisherman up to his cottage on the hill, and Nancy 
Tyrrell bent over her loving husband, the name she whis- 
pered was the name of the boy who had died for him, and 
the tear in her eye was for Dick," 



Tom's heart was fairly broken. " Cousin Peter," he said, 
" Fm grateful for your goodness, but I want to go home. I 
want " 

'* Hush, my lad," said Cousin Peter, with a break in his 
voice, " I'm better than my word. I'm thinking of putting 
your Father in a snug little farm close by, and then you will 
be the boy who has all he wished for." 
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pTTLE ARBUTE lived in a cottage in the middle of 
a thick forest. Her Father was a wood-cutter, and 
the little girl as she sat on the doorstep could often 
hear the pleasant ring of his axe against the thick trees. 
Arbute was only eight years old, but she was already very 
useful; she could collect the eggs, weed the garden beds, 
and knit long stockings from the wool which her Mother 
spun. Every day, too, she carried water from the spring 
behind the cottage. One morning she was on her way 
thither ; her little fingers held tightly the two-handled brown 
pitcher, and she tried to walk steadily along the mossy path, 
fragrant with wild thyme, but she could not help giving now 
and then a little jump because she was so happy, and because 
the bees and the squirrels and the merry rabbits were all so 
glad in the sunshine. 

Presently Arbute came to a tall, grey rock ; here was the 
water, trickling slowly drop by drop down the steep face into 
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a little stone basin below. The child set the pitcher under 
the scanty stream, and sat down to wait on a mossy ledge 
of the rock. Presently she heard the sound of little bells, 
which seemed to be ringing out of sight, and then the 
breaking of more than one dry bough, as if something was 
forcing its way between the trees. 

Little Arbute looked on this side and on that, but she saw 
nothing ; only the merry bells rang nearer, and the sound of 
something coming seemed closer at hand, until at last a mule 
pushed its sleek head between the oak boughs, and came 
into the open green space before the rock. The mule had 
a load on its back, and a pannier hung on either side ; it 
carried, too, a red collar, gay with silver bells ; while beside 
it walked a woman, wearing a broad black hat. The woman's 
hair was quite white, and there were wrinkles on her face, 
but she had merry blue eyes, and cheeks red like Winter 
apples. 

"Good morning, little Mistress,'* she said; "Will you let 
me drink out of your pitcher ?" 

"And welcome, good Mother," answered Arbute, heartily; 
" may I give the mule a drink, too, and stroke his nice 
soft nose ?" 

The old woman nodded, her merry blue eyes laughed. 
" Strephan is a good beast," she said. 

Arbute stooped to lift the pitcher ; did she slip on the 
moss, or did the mule push his nose too suddenly into the 
tempting water? the child never knew, only she felt the 
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handles slipping from her fingers, and there lay the dear old 
pitcher, broken into useless brown sherds ; Strephan tried to 
drink the water as it ran over the moss, but Arbute sat 
down and cried bitterly. 

" It is only a pitcher," said the old woman, cheerfully. 

" Mother will be so sorry," sobbed the little girl, " and if 
Father has to buy another pitcher perhaps he will not be 
able to get Mother her new red gown for the feast." 

" You are poor here in the forest it seems." Arbute began 
to dislike the old woman, but she changed her mind again 
as her companion went on. " Well, well, it is only seeing 
what Strephan has got in his panniers ; I told you he was a 
good beast." 

The mule rang his silver bells cheerfully as his Mistress 
lifted out of the right-hand pannier a round goblet, which 
shone like gold. Arbute dried her tears as she saw it set 
on the grass, and looked at the beautiful figures that were 
graven round its rim. 

" May I really carry this home ?" she asked. 

" You must fill it first," answered the old woman. 

The golden goblet had no handles, and Arbute, pressing 
it with her little fingers, could not lift it one inch from the 
ground. 

" It is very fine," she said, disconsolately; "but then it is 
no use ; I hked the old pitcher better." 

" Well, well ; Strephan has another pannier, we shall do 
better this time, perhaps," and the mule's Mistress Ufted 

G 
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from the left-hand basket a tall vase, at the sight of which 
the little girl clapped her hands for joy. 

•* Oh, the pretty fans, and the blue umbrellas," she cried. 
" And may I really and truly carry this home ? '* 

" Fill it first," answered the old woman again. 

" I will try harder this time," thought Arbute, and she 
put her hands firmly round the vase, and planted her feet 
fast on the grass. Then she began to lift the precious 
burden, and to her wonder, and almost fear, it was so light 
that it seemed to fly up in her grasp, and very nearly struck 
against the rock. 

" Take care, little maid," cried her companion ; " a vase 
like that must be handled carefully, it will break as easily as 
an egg shell. I should advise you to carry it only half full, 
lest it should not bear the weight of the water." 

** After all," said Arbute, ready to cry again, " though it 
is the prettiest jug I ever saw, it is not much use ; I liked 
the old pitcher better." 

" It is only seeing what Strephan carries on his back," 
and the strange old woman spoke even more cheerfully than 
before. "The mule turned his head this way and that, and 
shook all his bells as his Mistress lifted down and set on the 
grass a cream-coloured pitcher, thick and smooth, with a 
strong handle and a broad lip. It appeared very common 
as it stood beside the goblet and the vase, and the child 
looked from one to the other puzzled and uncertain. 

•' Set the pitcher under the stream," said the old woman, 
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and as Arbute turned to do it she heard the silver bells 
ringing, as it seemed, farther off, and looking suddenly round 
she found herself alone — the blue-eyed old woman, Strephan 
the mule, the gold goblet and the blue vase had vanished, 
only on the grass lay the broken sherds, and the new pitcher 
was slowly filling at the foot of the rock. 

Arbute had hardly patience to wait till the water reached 
the lip, she longed to be at home and tell her Mother of the 
wonderful things that had happened ; but when she opened 
the door Dame Buisson was not moving about the kitchen, 
or busy with her spinning ; she was lying on her bed in the 
inner room, pale, and with her eyes closed. 

" I am afraid it is a touch of the fever, my child," she 
said ; '*you must prepare Father's soup to-day." 

Then Arbute set the new pitcher where her Mother would 
be sure to see it when she opened her eyes, and, sitting down 
on the hearth, she began to shred the vegetables, and to put 
them in the iron pot which hung over the glowing wood 
embers. She was spreading a clean unbleached cloth on 
the round table when she heard her Mother calling from 
the inner room. 

" Arbute, Arbute, where did you get that beautiful pitcher ? 
It is like the one we had when I was a girl at home. Look 
at the vine leaves round the handle, and the little squirrels 
'with nuts between their paws." 

** It is the fever makes the Mother fancy things," thought 
Arbute : " to-morrow she will see more clearly, then I will 
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tell her all about the old young woman with the blue eyes, 
and Strephan the mule." 

" Your Grandmother always made tisane in a jug like 
• that. Ah, what good a drink of it would do me now," 
whispered the sick woman. " My mouth is dry ; a cup of 
water, Arbute." 

The child filled a little mug, and held it to her Mother's lips. 

" I must be dreaming, surely," said the Dame, ** for where 
could you get this beautiful tisane ? It has done me good 
already ; my head is better ; I think I shall fall asleep." 

•' This must surely be a Fairy Pitcher," thought Arbute, 
" to-morrow I will tell Mother all about it." 

Next morning early the child carried the pitcher to the 
spring ; the feel of the handle as she grasped it was firm and 
friendly, and it seemed that the grey squirrels running from 
bough to bough overhead were watching her as she passed, 
and that it was because the Fairy Pitcher was come that 
the wood-doves cooed and answered each other from every 
glade. 

The little girl wanted to sing with the birds. 

Now she knew only one song ; her Mother had taught it to 
her almost before she could say the words. 

This song had an old tune, which was like the sound of sap 
rising in the trees, or the uncurling of close fern roots; a very 
sweet tune, you could all learn to sing it if you tried. 

Arbute knew it well, but she was, always sorry that there 
vas only one verse to the song, she wished it were longer. 
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but her Mother said she had never heard any other words 
than these : — 

" I see pink buds on the apple, 

I feel warm eggs in the nest ; 
With spots of gold in the greenness 

The stream-side meadow is dressed. 
Blue flowers carpet the forest, 

The sky grows blue out of reach ; 
But what shall we do with the fir-cones, 

Or the sheaths of the old brown beech ? •• 

Presently it seemed to Arbute that someone else was singing 
in the forest, and it was very strange that though she certainly 
did not know the language, yet in some way or other the 
words set themselves to the old tune, and were plain to her. 

•• Everything has one meaning, 

In the world there is only one word. 
You may learn to spell it a little, 

But it never was spoken nor heard. 
Look for it deep in the roses, 

Watch how it swells in the seed, 
For if you wonder and love it, 

Some day you may hear it indeed." 

" Perhaps that is the voice of the old young woman,'* 
thought Arbute, ** She certainly looked as if she could sing. 
I am glad there is another verse to the song ; I must tell 
Mother, and perhaps she will sing it too." 

But when Arbute tried to remember the new words she 
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had heard they seemed to be quite gone and lost, only the 
tune went on singing itself in her head. 

By the spring there was no old woman. The boughs 
through which Strephan had come seemed now quite close 
together, and though the child strained her ears she could 
not hear a single tinkle of the silver bells, only under the 
tallest fir a grey rabbit sat upon his hind paws, twitching his 
nose, and watching her out of his little pink eyes. 

" I suppose he is really a grey rabbit," thought Arbute, 
looking so earnestly that she did not notice the water running 
over the lip of the pitcher, **but his face is very like Strephan ; 
I could fancy he wanted to tell me something, only I don't 
know rabbit talk." 

But it was no use lingering, already her Mother would be 
wondering why she stayed so long. 

"A drink out of your pitcher, girl," suddenly cried a rough 
voice as Arbute was passing the great ash tree. 

The man who spoke was lying on the moss underneath it. 
He was very wild-looking, his clothes were torn, and the 
white clay on his feet showed that he must have come far, 
perhaps even from beyond the hills. 

Arbute knew all the dwellers in the forest, but this man 
she had never seen before. 

She stood still, a good deal frightened. 

"Will you bring it, or must I come for it myself?" cried 
the man, angrily. 

The little girl moved forward a step or two, trembling. 
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*' Is there wine in the pitcher, girl ?" asked the stranger. 

** Only water," stammered Arbute ; " but then it is very 
fresh and cold ; I am just coming from the spring ;" and, 
plucking up all her courage, she carried the pitcher to her 
questioner. 

He said no word of thanks, only muttered angrily that he 
cared not how cool it was, for it was wine not water that 
he wanted. Still he raised the pitcher to his lips, and almost 
before he had tasted pushed it from him with a cry. 

" Fresh and cold," he repeated, raising his hand as if he 
would strike the frightened child. " I tell you it burns my 
mouth like fire ; it would serve you right if I should break 
your pitcher," and he seized it in his strong hands, lifting 
it up as if to dash it violently on the ground. 

" Oh, good Sir, oh, kind Sir, do not break it," and Arbute 
tried in vain to seize the uplifted arm. 

She was too far from home for her voice to be heard, and 
so few people ever passed by these forest ways, that she did 
not think there was any hope of help, and was the more 
surprised when a clear voice from behind her cried suddenly: 
" At your peril set down that pitcher ! " 

The man with a growl stayed his arm, and Arbute turned 
round to see on the pathway a young Knight standing, 
wearing a cloak and a red cap. 

" Is it yours, little maid ?" he asked, kindly, taking the 
pitcher, empty indeed, but safe and unbroken, from the 
rough hands of the uncivil wayfarer, who made no resistance. 
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but cowered under the young Knight's steady gaze. 

" I meant no harm," he muttered ; but the Knight did 
not take any notice of his words, only turned to the won- 
dering and delighted Arbute. 

" You must fill your pitcher again, I fear, little one ; is 
the spring far off?" he said, kindly. 

" It is close at hand, noble Sir," answered Arbute. 

" Hasten hither, then, and I will wait for your return ; 
little maids are best at home when wolves like these 
prowl about your forest paths; go," he went on sternly, 
turning to the man as Arbute hastened away; " once before 
to-day you have provoked my anger, beware of the third 
time," 

The man had slowly risen — his face was red with shame 
and anger, but he dared not resist, for he was afraid of the 
Knight's sword. As he turned away he muttered in a sullen 
voice, " It is an evil pitcher. Knight ; there is a spell on it, 
it burned my lips, my throat is burning yet." 

The forest seemed brighter as the bad man passed away 
under the trees. Then the child came back bearing the 
brimming pitcher, and the Knight walked by her side to- 
wards the cottage. Arbute looked up at him, smiling and 
shy. She liked to see how tall he was, and how the sun 
glanced on his Sword and bright spurs ; and she liked the 
kindly smile on his lips as he said, 

'* It would have been sad indeed if that pitcher had been 
broken ; surely it is too good to be carried to the spring, it 
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is of rare design ; I have not seen such an one even in the 
King's palace." 

Arbute wondered much, but she was too shy to speak. 

** I am weary and thirsty," he went on ; " let me taste 
some of this bright water." 

The Knight lifted the pitcher, but before he drank he bent 
his head reverendly, as if, thought the child, he was saying 
grace, and as soon as he had tasted the cool, clear draught 
he exclaimed — 

" Is this your forest water? It is milk, nay, cream ; I feel 
my strength returning, and my arm grows stronger." 

" I think it is a Fairy Pitcher," whispered Arbute softly. 

So said Dame Buisson when she heard the child's story. 
To-day she was spinning outside in the sun, and when she 
drank from the pitcher it no longer held tisane, but only the 
pleasant spring water. 

So said the wood-cutter. Perhaps he talked of it, or per- 
haps the men from beyond the hills spread the report, or it 
may even be that the young Knight told the tale of the 
marvellous water of the forest spring. Certain it is that it 
soon became rumoured that Buisson, the wood-cutter, pos- 
sessed a very rare and wonderful pitcher, worth, said some, 
many crowns. 

People came to the cottage to see it, but they generally 
went away thinking that it was not worth the trouble they 
had taken, though Arbute noticed that no two visitors ever 
had the same opinion as to its colour, or the figures which 
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were marked on it. In one thing, however, they agreed, 
and that was that when they drank from it they could taste 
nothing but water, such as they could draw any day from 
their own wells. 

Once, however, there came to the wood-cutter's door a 
poor boy. He was ragged, and his feet bled ; his face was 
pale ; he looked as if he had not eaten that day. The boy 
sank down on the doorstep, and begged for a draught of 
water. He had never heard of the pitcher, and when Arbute 
hastened to set it by his side he did not look at it, only the 
tears came into his eyes as he felt a cup held kindly to his 
dry lips. 

" You should not give rare wine like this to me ; I am a 
very poor boy, I cannot pay you," he said. His voice was 
no longer weak, he was sitting upright, presently he even 
tried to stand. 

" We give it gladly to all who pass," said the Dame from 
within ; " My little girl likes nothing better than to till her 
pitcher for a wayfarer." 

Arbute's sleep was pleasant that night, she dreamed of the 
boy going away refreshed and healed, and the forest all about 
her seemed full of sweet sounds and of song. 

Next day a gay train swept through it, with blowing of 
horns and merry laughter. The Dame and Arbute looked 
from their door ; they had never seen so bright a company. 

In front of all rode a little lady, with quick dark eyes that 
seemed to see all around her, even without looking. 
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Arbute felt sure that she saw her, though she was trying 
to hide behind her Mother. 

The lady drew her rein, and all those who rode behind her 
held in their prancing horses. *' Dame," said the lady, " I 
have come to see the pitcher that everyone is talking about ; 
I shall know at once if it is really of value." 

The lady stooped from her saddle as Arbute brought out 
the treasure. " Ha ! " she cried, ^*this is rare indeed, Lindos 
ware, and of the best kind." 

She looked round at the ladies and knights who rode with 
her, and every one of them exclaimed, " Lindos ware." 

'* Not so fast, my good friends," and the dark-eyed lady 
waved her hand with a superior smile, " Let us look closer, 
let us examine the mark, I think now it appears more like 
Sevres." 

" Certainly Sevres," cried the ladies. 

" I will give you ten crowns for your pitcher. Dame ; more 
than it is worth, but I have a fancy for it," said the 
lady, making a sign to one of her servants to lift it to his 
saddle. 

" The pitcher belongs to the child," said Dame Buisson, 
" She will not be willing to let it go." 

*' Oh, I cannot, I cannot, please my lady, it is a Fairy 
Pitcher," sobbed Arbute, " the old young woman would be 
angry, and Strephan the mule." 

" SiUy child," said the lady, ** I see you do not know what 
ten crowns would buy ; tell me what I shall give you instead 
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of the pitcher, for I am determined to buy it ; what is it you 
wish for most ? " 

" Father often says he wants nothing but a stronger arm," 
answered Arbute, looking up. 

" Ah ! I cannot give him that," said the great lady, " but I 
can build him a stone cottage with good rooms." 

"And who is to clean it, and keep all in order?" cried 
the Dame, half fearing she might see her wood hut vanish 
away before her eyes ; " beside we have lived here all our 
lives, and we love it." 

" I can make you rich." 

" Thank God, we have enough ; we have never needed, 
and the bread you toil for tastes the sweetest," said the 
wood-cutter, coming up. 

" I don't know how that may be," and the lady sighed a 
little, and her dark eyes did not seem quite so bright ; "but 
I am sure your wife must wish for something beyond this 
little hut, and her old blue gown." 

" Mother often says she wishes she had a more contented 
mind," broke in Arbute, gathering courage. 

" I cannot give her that ; but the ten crowns would buy 
your Mother a velvet gown." 

" Then I should have to spend my time in keeping it from 
the moth," and Dame Buisson laughed a little. 

The lady looked at Arbute. " Little girl," she said, " if 
you will not sell your pitcher, will you bring it with you, and 
come with me to the great city ? You shall live in my palace, 
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and learn to be a waiting maid ; here all day long you see 
nothing, and you know nothing, and it really is a pity, for 
you are a pretty little girl." 

" Part with Arbute ! Let our little girl go ! " cried the 
wood-cutter and his wife both together ; but the child made 
a stiff little courtesy, and turned very red. 

" I wish you would go away, my lady, for I cannot sell the 
pitcher, and I do not want to go to the town ; Father and 
Mother would be all alone, and I have the bees to care for, 
and the dear hens, and they all want me very much." 

The lady laughed at the little angry girl, but perhaps she 
was not quite pleased, for she shook her reins as if she would 
ride on. Then turning her head, 

" You are wonderful people," she said, with a sigh ; " but 
after all I don't care about your pitcher, it is but of common 
ware. I have a hundred much prettier ones at home, and 
I never look at them ; I am tired of them all." 

The gay train rode on, the merry horns were heard further 
and further off, until their faint echo was lost amidst the 
sweet forest sounds. Then you could hear again the ring of 
the axe, the flutter of birds in the leaves, the creaking of 
some strained bough, the distant fall of the stream, even the 
buzz of the working bees. 

" Mother," said Arbute, " I am very happy ; I should like 
always to live all together in the forest, and we would fill the, 
pitcher for all the tired and thirsty people who passed by." 
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_J N old farm-house, built of dark brownish grey stone 
j^^HI and brightened by a red-tiled roof, stood on a level 
space near the hill-top of a Yorkshire Moor. It 
was beautiful there in Summer, when the lark sang up in 
the sky, the sun glittered on the distant sea, and the Moor 
was ablaze with golden gorse and purple heather ; but in 
the long North-country Winter, when the bright Autumn 
tints had faded, and the wind roared along the hill-side 
and through the valley below, the farm looked so still and 
lonely that you could hardly believe that anyone lived there, 
especially anyone so full of life as little Ruth Bradley, who, 
with her Father and Mother and Brother, to say nothing of 
the dogs and the pigs and the poultry and the other creatures 
about the farm, contrived to be very happy not only in 
Summer-time, but through the Winter also, for there was 
always plenty to do and to think about. 

When the long evenings set in, Ruth's Mother used at 
sundown to place a lighted lamp in her topmost room, for 
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she said, " Folks are lost on the Moor sometimes, and the 
light may just set them in the right way, or show them 
there's a place where they may get shelter if a storm should 
happen to overtake them." 

As soon as she was old enough, it became Ruth's task 
to light the little lamp every evening ; it was a task she did 
not care about performing, for it had to be done just as she 
had settled down to her reading or sewing, and although 
she was an obedient, dutiful girl, and loved her Mother very 
dearly, she did not see that the light was likely to be of much 
use, and she was often inclined to think that her Mother 
gave her a great deal of trouble for nothing. 

The nearest neighbour (who lived two miles away) sent 
one day late in the Autumn to say she was ill, and would 
be very glad if Mrs. Bradley would go to see her. The 
morning was warm and still, and as bright as Summer, but 
Ruth's Father shook his head, and said it was too good to 
last. In the afternoon, as he went to look after the sheep, 
he said, "I wish thy Mother had been at home, my lass; 
the day is changing, and I don't like the sound of the wind." 

But Ruth did not feel anxious ; the sun still shone, and 
she thought her Mother would be home before the weather 
could change. She worked away to make a tidy room and 
a clean bright fire-place ; then she filled the kettle, and when 
it boiled she hung it over the fire, on a hook suspended from 
the chimneypiece and called a " Reckon." 

Then she sat down to her knitting — a pair of socks she 
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wanted to finish for her Father's birthday. Her Brother 
said he would read " Robinson Crusoe *' to her, and they 
were so absorbed in the tale that they did not notice how the 
wind had risen and was moaning round the house. 

The lamp had been forgotten, and when Ruth did remember 
it she was just turning the heel of her sock, and her Brother 
was in the middle of one of the most interesting chapters. 
They did not at all want to be disturbed, but somehow Ruth 
could not fix her attention on either book or work, and 
although she tried not to hear it or to think it was of any 
consequence, something seemed to say to her, " Ruth, do 
your Mother's bidding." 

At last she could bear it no longer, but jumped up, saying, 
** Don't go on, Jock; I'll just light Mother's lamp and be. 
back again in a minute." 

When she put the lamp in the window she was astonished 
to see the ground covered with snow, which was falling fast 
and being driven by a fierce wind in clouds along the hill-side. 

" Poor Mother," thought Ruth, " Where is she, I wonder ?" 

She rushed down as she heard her Father's voice : " Oh 
f'^ather, what a storm ! " 

" Ay, that it is, my lass ; I doubt it will be a heavy fall. 
Call the dog, Jock, and we'll away out to try if we can see 
aught of thy Mother." 

Dandy. jumped up as if he understood it all, as no doubt 
he did, and went out with his Masters. 

When they were gone poor Ruth could settle to nothing ; 
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she tried in vain to read or sew ; she sat down and got up 
again, every now and then going to the door and straining 
her eyes through the darkness, in the hope of seeing her dear 
ones returning. 

She moved the easy chair nearer the fire, brought her 
Mother's shoes to warm them, set the tea things, and made 
the kettle boil, and when all was done wished she had to do 
it over again. All the while she was praying with all her 
heart that her Mother might reach home in safety ; but oh, 
how long the time seemed ! How slowly the big old clock 
in the corner went " Tick, tick ; tick, tick." Ruth wished it 
would do something different, but it kept on exactly the 
same, as if it meant to keep on exactly the same whatever 
happened. The kettle was much more companionable, for 
it might boil over ; at any rate, it must be watched, and its 
busy singing seemed to sympathise with Ruth's restless 
anxiety. 

- At last the gleam of a lantern was seen across the snow; 
presently Dandy rushed in most joyously excited, and, soon 
after, his Master brought Ruth her Mother, safe, but nearly 
exhausted by her terrible walk. 

When she could speak she turned to her little daughter, 
and said, " Ruth, love, the little lamp saved my Hfe to-night. 
I saw it a long way off, and it gave me heart to struggle on ; 
if thou had forgotten to light it I believe thou would never 
have seen thy Mother again alive." 

Ruth clung to her Mother, kissing her and sobbing as if 
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her heart would break ; so that they had to soothe her, and 
say : " There, child, there, don't cry like that ; Mother's 
here safe and sound after all." 

But they did not know how nearly Ruth had forgotten 
her duty. 

That very night a poor woman was lost on the Moor in the 
severe and sudden storm, and when Ruth heard of it and 
knew that it might have been her own darling Mother, she 
could never feel thankful enough that she had resisted the 
temptation to please herself, and had been able to keep in 
the straight and narrow path of simple obedience. 
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[NCE upon a time there lived in one corner of our 
orchard a very funny old hen. She was such a 
queer old thing, and, I am sorry to say, such a 
cross old thing, too. When she had little chickens with her 
we never liked to go near her, because she used to ruffle up 
her feathers, and pretend to fly at us. She did fly at our 
dog Snap because he went too near the chickens. He only 
just stood still and looked at them with his tongue hanging 
out, and Mrs. Puff, for that was her name, flew at him, and 
gave him quite a sharp peck on his ear. Snap didn't like it 
at all, for he thought it very unjust. He would not have 
hurt the chickens for the world, for he was a very amiable 
little dog, and he never was cross with anyone but Mrs. 
Mop, the cat, and he really could not help barking at her 
whenever he saw her, because he never could bear cats. 

Well, Mrs. Puff was a big white hen, with a sort of frill of 
feathers all round her neck. She was very fond of rufiling 
up all her feathers and bunching out her wings till you 
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could hardly see her head at all, and my Brother Willie 
named her " Mrs. Pufif." 

She didn't always live in the orchard, her proper home 
was in the poultry yard, but all the other hens were very 
glad when she had to live in the orchard, because she would 
be always fighting with some of them. As for the big red 
cock, whom Willie called "Sir Harry Hotspur," he could 
not endure Mrs. Puflf. 

Sir Harry was proud, he evidently thought himself very 
good-looking, and so he was, but he need not have been so 
conceited about it. He wanted to have the whole yard to 
himself to strut about in ; and when any of the hens came 
too near, he would fly at them, and give them such furious 
pecks that they were glad to keep out of his way, especially 
when he was feeding, for he was as greedy as he was proud, 
and he would not allow the others to feed till he had eaten 
all he wanted. 

Mrs. Puff would not stand this, and they had some furious 
battles. She got the worst of it, but she did not mind ; she 
was always ready to fight another day, and so Sir Harry a;nd 
his ladies were very glad when Mrs. Puff went to the orchard 
to take care of her small family, who were just about a week 
old at the time I am telling you about. 

She had only four little ones at this time of her own, and 
one foster child, a little duck, who gave her more trouble 
than all her own put together. She could not make out 
what was the matter with him. As soon as a pan of wa,tc^ 
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was put into the coop for them all to drink, he got into it, 
and she thought he was going to be drowned, and she fussed 
and fumed, and at last had to give him a good peck before 
he would come out. 

The four small chickens were like round balls of fur, with 
little yellow legs. One was black, one was nearly white 
like her Mother, one was brown, and one was yellow, like a 
canary. Willie named them " Ruff," " Muff," " Fluff," and 
•* Buff." The black one was Ruflf, the white one Muff, be- 
cause it always seemed so stupid, the brown one was called 
Fluff, and the little yellow one Buff, because of his colour. 
Willie had hard work to find a name for the duckling, but 
he decided at last on " Duff," as short for " Duffer." 

Ruff was a bit of a pickle ; he would never stay in the 
coop, and caused his Mother many anxious moments when 
he ran out of her sight. She clucked and fluttered, and beat 
herself against the bars in trying to get at him. One day 
he very nearly got eaten up by the cat, he had wandered 
too far from the coop, and he would not heed, though his 
Mother called her loudest. 

Mrs. Mop thought she would like some fowl for her supper, 
and came very softly round the corner, with her eye on Master 
Ruff, but fortunately Willie came round the opposite corner 
at the same time, and picked up the little chicken, and took 
it safe home again. 

Fluff was quite a little home bird, she lived always under 
her Mother's wing; but her Mother did not care for her. 
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she always seemed to like Rufif and Mufif better than the good 
little Fluff, who never gave her any trouble ; but then she 
was a very cross old hen, and she was very snappy even with 
her own children. 

Duff was the plague of her life, but yet she liked him. 
The coop was soon done away with, and then half Mrs. 
Puff's time was taken up with rushing about after him. He 
wasn't at all obedient, and he was always wanting to get 
away to an old duck, who lived in a meadow close by, and 
whom he seemed to mistake for his Mother. 

Mrs. Puff was silly enough to leave her own little ones to 
go after him, and so a very sad thing happened one day. 
All the four little ones were together in the orchard, picking 
about in the grass for anything they could find to eat, and 
wishing their Mother would leave Duff to go where he liked, 
and come back to them. 

They never thought of looking up in the sky, they were 
too busy searching for food, and if they had looked they 
would not have been much wiser ; they would only have seen 
a little black speck high up above their heads, which seemed 
to be whirling round and round in the air At last a sort 
of whirring sound of wings disturbed them, and they felt 
frightened, and began to run about, crying as loudly as they 
could for their Mother. Alas 1 she was too far off to hear 
the cry, and before anyone could come to save him, down 
came a big hawk with his great hooked beak and claws, 
and pounced on poor little Buff, and carried him right 
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away, and his brothers and sisters never saw him again. 

You should have seen Mrs. Puff when she came back 
again. Ruff and Fluff and Muff all were crying to her, and 
tried to tell her what had happened, but she could not 
understand. She ran and flew all over the orchard, clucking 
with all her might, and searching for poor little Buffie ; but 
he was quite gone, and she never saw him again. Wasn't 
it sad ? 

I must tell you of a scrape Muff got into, but, happily, it 
did not have such a sad ending. Muff was great friends 
with Duff, the little duck, and was very fond of wandering 
about with him. One day Duff wandered off, as usual, 
through the hedge of the orchard into the meadow which 
lay beyond, where his friend the old duck lived. There was 
a pond close by, in which she spent most of her time, and 
as he was now getting big enough to swim, he went into the 
water to try and get to her. Muff was a very silly little 
bird, and didn't remember that she was not a duck, but 
after him she went, right down to the water's edge, and then 
into the water itself. It was not deep there, but poor Mufiie 
was. so frightened when she felt the water over her feet that 
she tumbled down, and so got quite wet all over. She cried 
for her Mother with all her might, but she hadn't the sense 
to try and get out of the water, and in a minute more she 
would have been drowned if one of the farm men had not 
come up just then to give his horse a drink. He happened 
to hear the little squeak, which was all the sound Muff had 
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strength to make, and he took her out of the water, and 
carried her into the warm kitchen at the farm, where she 
was wrapped up in flannel, and laid before the fire, and fed 
with warm food, till she got over the fright. She was always 
very much afraid of the water after that, and as Duff grew 
bigger he left Mrs. Puff, and went to live in the meadow, so 
he did not lead the little chickens into any more scrapes. 

Ruff soon grew to be very like his Father, Sir Harry, and 
began to strut about, and try to crow, and give himself all 
the airs you can think of. He lorded it over Fluff and Muff, 
and they were quite afraid of him. They lived away from 
their Mother when they grew big, and she seemed to care 
very little about them. 

Mrs. Puii returned to her old quarters in the poultry yard, 
where her friends were by no means pleased to see her, and 
one young bantam was heard to remark in private that he 
wished she was not quite so tough, as then she might possibly 
soon be killed and eaten. 

The last I heard of her was that she and Sir Harry had 
had such a furious battle, that both were much hurt, and 
the people didn't think Mrs. Puff would get over it ; so you 
see what comes of giving way to temper. 
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BY THE REV, PHILIP NEALE, 

Chaplain of S. Anne's Schools, Rbd Hill. 




|ERE we are at last at the Coastguard Station," said 
little Katie Milland to her Uncle. "I am so 
tired, and want to rest, so please let us stop, and 
have a talk to the man on duty." 

"We are in no hurry," replied her Uncle; "so we can 
stop a little while for a chat, if you like. All the men in the 
Coastguard service begin life as sailors, and they can generally 
tell us something about foreign countries." 

" Oh, how nice ! " said Katie, " and perhaps this one can 
tell me something about Australia." 

The Coastguard Station was quickly reached, and the 
rough, weather-beaten officer was soon trying in his own 
kindly way to satisfy the little girl's eager enquiries. 

"Yes," he said, "I have been to Australia, as well as many 
other foreign countries, and if you would like to hear a sailor's 
yarn, I will tell you about my first trip to Sharks' Bay, and 
what happened there." 

" Yes, please, tell me about it," said Katie ; " but first of 
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all, is Sharks' Bay a real place, for I should like to look it 
out on my map when I get home ?" 

"It is real enough," replied the man, "and so are the 
sharks which are there. It is in latitude 25, but as you don't 
know much about the sea, we will say it is almost in the 
centre of the West Australian coast. And now for my story. 

" The first time I went to Australia it was as a sailor on 
board an emigrant ship, called the * Kangaroo ;' we were 
bound for Fremantle, the chief port in Western Australia, 
There were a large number of passengers who came on board 
at Plymouth. It was a dark stormy night when we sailed, 
and in the confusion of starting a large Newfoundland dog 
was left on board; how it came there, or why it was left 
behind, we never found out. It was not till several hours 
afterwards that it was discovered. I was at the wheel at the 
time, steering, when the dog walked quietly on the bridge, 
and sat down at my feet. When the Captain saw it, he was 
as much surprised as I was, and gave it into my charge. It 
had no collar to show its name, and so it came to be called 
Pilot, because it was so often on the bridge with me and 
the Captain. 

" Pilot quickly became a general favourite with all on 
board. He was a good-tempered and playful dog, and no 
one could help liking him. He soon got used to his sea life, 
and, as we sailors say, * quickly found his sea legs.' The way 
in which he balanced himself on the deck when the ship was 
rolling was quite a sight. The sailors soon looked upon him 
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as one of the crew, and he was no less popular with the 
passengers. With the emigrants he was especially petted on 
account of the gentle way in which he romped with their 
children. He was so good-natured that there was nothing 
they might not do with him in their play. Childlike, they 
tried the poor animal's temper to the utmost, but he was 
always as gentle as possible with all of them. 

*' The Captain also grew very proud of his dog, and said 
he was nearly as good as an extra sailor on board. When- 
ever we touched at a port Pilot was given into my charge, 
and, of course, I took good care when we went on shore that 
he was not stolen or left behind. 

" We had a very pleasant voyage for several weeks. The 
wind favoured us, and the * Kangaroo ' was as good a ship 
to cut through the water as any I ever sailed in. We called 
at Teneriffe for a few hours, rounded the Cape in fine style, 
and soon were making our way straight across the Indian. 
Ocean. 

" Everything had gone on well until we drew near the 
Australian coast. We had made a rapid passage, and there 
was a prospect of our being at anchor at Fremantle within 
seventy-seven days of leaving Plymouth. In those days 
anything under three months was considered a quick voyage. 
All the emigrants were in high spirits at the prospect of 
being so soon on land. But, when within a few days' sail of 
our destination, the weather suddenly changed. 

"It was the month of June, which is mid-winter in Australia, 
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and we soon had to face one of its fiercest storms. The wind 
howled and raged ; and the ' Kangaroo ' was tossed about like 
a cork on the angry waves. Again and again they broke over 
the struggling ship. All the passengers had been ordered 
below, and none but the crew were allowed on deck. Pilot 
still kept his place on the bridge at the Captain's feet. Sud- 
denly a huge wave broke over the vessel, and carried all 
before it. I was steering at the time, and by clinging hard 
to the wheel I just managed to escape being thrown off my 
feet. The Captain was not so fortunate, however. He was 
caught unawares by the rushing mass of water, and before 
he could recover himself he was swept oflf into the fierce 
foaming sea. 

" It was nearly evening when this happened ; darkness 
was fast coming on, and it was difiicult to make out any 
object in the distance. A cry of * Man overboard ' was 
quickly raised by those of the crew who saw the Captain 
fall. A life-buoy was thrown over the side, and the first 
mate did all in his power to bring the vessel to. But all our 
efibrts would have been in vain with such a sea running had 
not Pilot bravely come to the rescue. Rushing to the stern, 
the noble creature jumped overboard with a bound, and 
swam towards the Captain, who was doing his best to keep 
afioat. 

" The ship was brought to as quickly as possible, and in a 
few minutes a boat was lowered. It seemed scarcely possible 
that it could live long in such a sea, but no one stopped to 
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think of the risk when there was a life to be saved. The 
crew pulled with a will, and soon through the gloom they 
made out a dark object on the water. It proved to be the 
Captain — faint and exhausted— but mainly supported by his 
faithful dog. But for him the Captain's life would have been 
lost. As it was, both were nearly tired out when they were 
dragged into the boat. Pilot's strength was beginning to 
fail when we came alongside, and in another minute all 
would have been over. With thankful hearts the men soon 
rowed back to the ship, more than proud of their noble four- 
footed comrade. 

" The Captain was quickly brought round, and neither he 
nor Pilot seemed any the worse next day for all that they 
had gone through. 

" The weather soon moderated, and two days after this 
the ' Kangaroo ' was at anchor in Fremantle Roads. Here 
the emigrants bade us farewell, and went ashore to try their 
fortunes in their adopted land. 

" After a week or two's delay, we sailed on again, accord- 
ing to our instructions, to take in a large cargo of wool at 
Sharks' Bay. We coasted along Northwards for five or six 
hundred miles, keeping in sight of land for most df the 
distance, and after a slow passage we anchored at our 
destination, 

*' It was a dreary place enough, t^iat Sharks' Bay. A low 
gandy coast lay before us, with scarcely a tree to be seen. 
It seemed almost like a desert. It h^s always been ajvonder 
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to me how the large flocks of sheep there ever find enough 
grass to keep them ahve. We soon began taking in the 
great bales of wool, anxious to get away from such a dreary 
place as quickly as we could. The only amusement on board 
was in watching the sharks which swarmed in the Bay, and 
from which it derived its dread name. These horrid creatures 
were of the largest and fiercest kind, known as the White 
Shark. It is this sort which is most dreaded at sea. One 
day we managed to catch a small one, and drew it on board. 
Our bait was a large piece of pork, and the shark soon found 
itself securely hooked. What a horrid creature it looked 
as it lay there on deck ! It had several long rows of very 
sharp teeth, and was powerful enough to cut a man in two 
with one effort. Some of the largest we saw in the Bay 
were more than twenty feet long, so you can guess how much 
we sailors dislike to have these great monsters prowling 
round our ship. 

" One afternoon it happened that the Captain wanted to 
go ashore to arrange some matter about the cargo. So the 
jolly-boat was lowered, and I and another seaman rowed him 
to the little jetty. He was detained longer than he expected, 
and it was towards the close of a dull wintry afternoon 
before we returned. The * Kangaroo * was lying out about 
half a mile from the shore. We were pulling our best, and 
the Captain was steering, when all of a sudden we found our- 
selves plunged into the water. By some mistake, we were a 
little out of our course, and had struck on a sunken rock« 
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This had upset the boat, which was now floating bottom 
upwards. We were all good swimmers, and in the quiet bay 
there was no great danger if assistance came quickly. We 
therefore kept ourselves afloat by clinging to the keel of the 
boat, and quietly waited. The mishap had been noticed by 
the watch on board the * Kangaroo,' and another boat was 
soon on its way to our rescue. Brave old Pilot was once 
more to the front, anxious and eager to be of use to his 
master. He would not wait for the boat, but swam out to 
us by himself. He had not gone far, however, when he gave 
vent to a shrill cry of distress, and threw himself out of the 
water. We knew enough of that Bay to understand what it 
meant. Poor Pilot was being chased by a shark ! A great 
mass of white just below the surface showed the terrible 
monster who was in pursuit. In spite of our own danger, 
we watched the result with breathless interest. The dog 
was too far ahead for the boat to be of any use. And so 
poor Pilot did all he could to avoid his pursuer. First he 
swam in one direction, and then in another, but the horrid 
shark was not going to be shaken off so easily. It still kept 
up the chase, pnly growing more fierce and terrible the 
longer it was disappointed. How bravely our fcdthful dog 
swam, and how clever he was in dodging the shark 1 But 
his strength did not last very long, and soon the distance 
between the two was gradually growing less. 

" But what struck us most was that the dog kept leading 
its pursuer away from the spot where we were floating in the 
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water. He seemed to understand so well that if he came 
near us, with the shark following him so closely, that we 
should be placed in as great danger as he was himself. I 
cannot tell you what our feelings were, as we saw this noble 
act of self-sacrifice. In vain the Captain whistled and 
called, vainly trying to attract Pilot back. But he still kept 
on his way, until he saw that we had been rescued. He had 
no thought for himself, until he knew that the boat from the 
ship had reached us, and that we were safely out of the water. 
And then in an instant he changed his course, and made 
towards us. He was still doing his best to avoid the shark, 
but we saw with pain that the struggle could not last much 
longer. Each effort of the dog seemed weaker than the last. 
The angry shark was wildly lashing the water with its fins 
and tail. 

" And now our boat was on its way to meet the dog. If 
only he could hold out another minute all would be well. 
How long that minute seemed as we watched the struggling 
animal 1 We feared each moment would be its last. Our 
seamen pulled with might and main. Pilot was such a 
general favourite with them all, that they needed no urging 
to do their best. What long powerful strokes they took, 
and how they made the boat dash through the water I Only 
a few yards more, and then Pilot would be safe. But now, 
unfortunately, the dog's strength was really giving way. The 
shark had overtaken him at last. He had battled bravely, 
aad now he could do no more I 
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" Our boat was nearly alongside, and the great white shark 
looked more terrible than ever. Now, with horror, we saw 
it turn over on its back. This the shark always does before 
it can give the fatal bite. It seemed as if the end had come 
to poor Pilot. We were not quite close enough to save the 
dog, and already the shark had opened its jaws for its in- 
tended victim. I shall never forget the sight of its awful 
mouth. There, above the water, it appeared, with its five 
great rows of wedge-shaped teeth. They were notched like 
a saw, and were kept erect by a set of muscles, which only 
work when the monster is about to seize its prey. 

"We all sat breathless in the boat, with our eyes fixed 
upon the poor dog. The men had ceased rowing, for we 
were close up now to the scene of action. Suddenly the 
Captain remembered that there was some salt pork in the 
boat. It had been used the previous day as a bait in fishing 
for a shark, and there it lay covered up in the stern. In the 
excitement of the rescue it had been overlooked. But now, 
what good use we were able to make of it ! Seizing a huge 
lump of the meat, the Captain stood in the bow of the boat, 
and took aim. Just as the shark was about to seize poor 
Pilot, the meat fell into its mouth. Its teeth closed for a 
moment on the tempting morsel, and thus the dog had 
another chance. It was only a brief reprieve, however. In 
another moment the shark was on its back again, ready to 
make a second attack on the poor dog. But, fortunately, we 
were near enough now to be of better use, and so, leaning 
I 
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over the side of the boat, we were able to take hold of Pilot, 
and in the strong arms of the sailors he was drawn into safety. 

" How thankful we all were as we saw the baffled shark 
completely beaten at last. The Captain threw his arms 
round the dog's neck, and the rest of us set up a cheer of 
thankful joy, which was quickly answered by the men on 
board. They had been watching the struggle, and were as 
pleased as we were at the result. 

" How proud we all became of Pilot I need not stop to tell. 
But for him we three who had been capsized must certainly 
have perished by one of the worst of deaths. For if dear 
old faithful Pilot had not led the shark away from us, when 
we were in the water, it would, without doubt, have attacked 
and killed us before help came to us from the ship. 

" The * Kangaroo ' weighed anchor next day, and sailed 
for home. I have never been on that coast since, and after 
my experience there you will not be surprised that I never 
wish to see again that grim locality known as Sharks' Bay." 
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BY EDMUND M, SOUTHWELL. 




ilAROLD was only ten years old, and rather a sleepy 
little boy. When the Nurse came to wake him at 
getting-up time (which was seven o'clock in the 
Summer), he generally wanted to sleep a little longer. But 
one fine June morning the birds sang so loudly outside his 
open window, and the warm morning sun shone so brightly 
into the room, that Master Harold actually found himself 
wide awake before six o'clock, and after lying still for half- 
an-hour got very tired of being in bed, and felt he should 
like to go out into the garden and play about. But then he 
didn't want to play by himself; his Sister Daisy, who was a 
year younger, must come too. He would creep softly into 
her room, and wake her up, and then they would tread, oh 
so quietly, down the stairs, unbolt the front door, and go 
down the broad steps into the garden. What fun it would be 1 
So up he got, left his room, and opened Daisy's bedroom 
door without making any noise, shook her, and woke her up, 
and told her to dress quickly and come out. Daisy sat up in 
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bed, rubbed her sleepy eyes, and said she was rather tired, 
and didn't want to get up. 

** You're a great lazy thing," said Harold, forgetting that 
this was the very first time he had ever wanted to get up early. 

" I shall go by myself, and ask Robert to give me some 
strawberries, and go to the farm and see the cows milked, 
and perhaps ride my pony before breakfast. Girls are stupid 
things I Good-bye ; go to sleep again, Lazy-Daisy-lie-a-bed !" 

This was too much for Daisy ; she felt she was being 
teased, and, besides, strawberries would taste much better 
now than in the afternoon ; and she was thirsty — a drink of 
new milk straight from the cow would be very nice, and 
perhaps Harold would let her take turns in riding his pony. 
So she promised she would come, and ten minutes after- 
wards both were dressed, and actually out in the open air 
before anybody in the house was awake ! 

But Robert, the gardener, was out and about, and was very 
much surprised to see them at that time of the morning, and 
called them " early birds," and gave them as many straw- 
berries as they could eat. His own children often got up 
when he did on the bright Summer mornings, and he said 
he didn't " hold with lying a-bed in the morning." 

" Now we'll go to the farm," shouted Daisy, in high delight, 
" and ask Molly for some new milk." 

So away they ran together, laughing and chatting, and 
thinking it all fine fun. 

Now Harold and Daisy were very fortunate children, and 
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lived in a great big house with lovely gardens and fields all 
round it, and to get to the ferm buildings, where the cows 
were milked, they had to cross the meadows and pass through 
a httle wood and by a big pond, at the side of which stood 
a cottage in which old widow Jones and her son, Tom, the 
groom, lived together. The children had never seen anybody 
else there, they thought, but as they passed this morning, 
outside the cottage door stood such an odd little man. He 
was no bigger than Harold himself, and yet he looked quite 
grown up in the face. He was what is called a Dwarf. 

" What a funny little boy ! " said Daisy, quite out loud ; 
and immediately Harold burst out laughing — he had never 
seen anything so odd before. 

The Dwarf was not angry, he only looked rather sadly at 
Harold, and went into the house, and shut the door. 

" Don't you think it was unkind of you to laugh at him ?" 
said Daisy, timidly, for Harold was older than she was, and 
a boy, and she was a Uttle afraid of scolding him. 

**Oh, I hke that," replied Harold; *^ why you called him 
a 'funny little boy,' and I'm sure he heard." 

Daisy had not meant to be rude, nor had Harold either, 
so, though neither said any more, both were rather ashamed 
of themselves, and were very silent all the way to the farm. 
There they found Molly, the dairymaid, milking the cows, 
and she gave them each a cup of milk, and then scolded 
them, and told them they would be late for breakfast, and 
their Mamma would be angry, so ofif they went home. 
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*'If we see him we will tell him we are sorry," said 
Harold; but when they came to the cottage by the pond 
the door was still shut, and nobody about. 

" Oh, what lovely great Fox-gloves, look Harold ! there, 
in the long grass by the side of the pond ; do go and get 
some, we will take them home to Mamma," and Daisy stood 
watching whilst her Brother went to pick the pretty flowers. 

Harold had got quite a handful ; only one was left, and 
that grew quite close to the water's edge. He felt he must 
have that one, but the bank was steep and slippery, and as 
he stretched out his hand to pick the flower, his foot slipped, 
and he fell right over into the water. Daisy shrieked with 
fear, and in a moment the Dwarf, who could not swim, 
rushed out from the cottage, and ran into the water as far 
as he could go ; but, alas ! he was so small, and his arm so 
short, that he could not reach Harold. For just a moment 
he seemed puzzled what to do, then he remembered a leather 
belt he wore round his waist ; this he took off quickly, and 
then fastening one end to a bough of a tree which hung 
over the water, he caught tight hold of the other, and just 
managed to seize hold of Harold's clothes, and so dragged 
him to the shore. Harold was not hurt, but he was very 
frightened, and, fortunately for him, by this time Tom, the 
groom, had come down from the stables for his breakfast, 
and, wrapping the wet little boy up in his own coat, he took 
him in his arms, and ran quickly home with him. 

Then the Nurse put Harold in a warm bath, and dressed 
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him in fresh dry clothes, and he was not a bit the worse 
for his accident ; but what about the Dwarf, who had saved 
his life ? You may be sure Harold's Father sent down 
immediately to see how he was, but the messenger found 
him in bed, for he was not strong, and the shock had been 
very trying to him. For a few days he kept his bed, and 
every day Harold came down to see him ; but it was hot 
Summer weather, and in less than a week the Doctor, said 
he might go out and walk about in the sun, and soon he 
was quite well again. 

Then Harold and Daisy begged their Mother to let them 
give a little tea party in the Summer-house, and ask the 
Dwarf to it, and she at once said "Yes," and told the cook to 
make some nice cakes, and to send out a pot of apricot jam, 
and lots of strawberries and cream ; and nothing would do 
when the feast was ready, but that the children should go down 
in the pony carriage with Tom, the groom, and bring the 
Dwarf up to the house without telling him about the tea party 
in the Summer-house, which was to be a little surprise to him. 

Long before the time at which Tom had been told to 
bring the carriage round to the front door, the children were 
dressed and ready, and impatient to be ofif. 

** Fm sure Tom is late," said Harold ; "let's go up to the 
stables, and tell him we are in a great hurry." 

"Tom's always punctual, Papa said so," replied Daisy; 
" but perhaps if we go and help him, he'll put Nigger in 
quicker ; come on !" 
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" Nonsense, Daisy ; I might help Tom, but you couldn't : 
girls are no use in stables, and perhaps Nigger would kick you, 
and then you'd make a pretty fuss, you know you would." 

" I know I wouldn't," answered Daisy ; " but I don't want 
you to be kicked either ; so please let Tom do it all by himself." 

But by this time they had reached the stables, and found 
Nigger, the pretty little black pony, already harnessed, 
and the carriage quite ready. So in they jumped, and Tom 
drove them quickly down to the " Ivy Cottage," as the 
widow's house was called, because it was covered all over 
with ivy. 

They found the Dwarf sitting outside, reading a paper, and 
when they told him they had come to take him for a drive 
up to the Hall, he looked greatly pleased, and said it was very 
kind of them. But when he got there, and found Harold and 
Daisy's Father and Mother waiting for them, he was a little 
inclined to be shy : for the Squire, as he was called, was a 
great man in those parts. However, both shook hands with 
him, and thanked him so heartily for saving their son's life, 
and talked in such a friendly way, that the Dwarf felt quite 
at his ease, and told all about himself, and how he was 
related to the widow Jones, and had come to live with her, 
and was going to try for a situation as a clerk, and knew 
all about figures and sums, and could write well. 

Harold's Father said nothing at the time, but the next 
day he went down to the "Ivy Cottage," and made the 
Dwarf full of happiness, for he told him he would find him 
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a situation as clerk on the estate, and would give him good 
wages if he got on well with his work. 

And now the Dwarf is very well off indeed, and is so hard- 
working and clever, that the Squire says next year he shall 
give him a better place still, under his Head Agent, to collect 
the rents and help look after the estate. 

So you see it turned out a fortunate day for the Dwarf 
when he pulled Harold out of the pond, and the children 
are always glad that they discovered him, and are often to 
be seen chatting away with their new friend at his cottage 
home. 
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|]Y dog, Wow-wow, was, I do think, one of the most 
sensible of dogs. Every man who has a dog, and 
loves it, thinks his own better than anyone else's 
dog. Why — I declare — as I am writing these words. Wow- 
wow knows I am writing about him. Keep down, Wow- wow; 
how can I write if you come jumping and fawning about me? 
No, Wow- wow ; I will not allow you to yelp in the room. 
It is forbidden in the house. There — he understands, and 
sneaks off to the mat where he lies in the French window, 
with his paws extended and his head laid between them in 
the sun. 

I am positive that Wow-wow understood I had begun to 
write about him, and when he started up from his mat, and 
came to me, and stretched himself, and looked up into my 
face, and danced and pawed about me, he said, as plainly 
as any human being, " Say pretty things about me. Don't 
tell about that mutton-chop ; don't even allude to that crocus- 
bed I rolled in. I entreat you, dear Master, as you love me. 
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spare my feelings the slightest reference to that unfortunate 
chicken last Spring, whose head I snapped off. You know 
I brought you the head, and laid it at your feet. I confess 
I ate the body. Pray remember that I was whipped for that 
act, so let bygones be bygones. Hush that affair of the 
chicken up." 

Wow-wow has such wonderfully intelligent brown eyes; 
he can tell me plainly through his eyes that he loves me. 
He tells me with those same truthful eyes when he has 
been naughty. As for telling me with his eyes when he 
is happy ! they literally sparkle. When Wow-wow, for 
instance, sees me take up my hat, or touch my walking 
stick, his eyes dance in his head. But the best or the 
worst of all is whe^ the hounds go by, and the red coats, 
fox-hunting. Then those brown eyes are kindled as if with 
delirium. There is no retaining Wow-wow. He is not a 
fox-hound, as I argue with him. If he were a born and bred 
beagle he might go after Reynard, but he is not, therefore 
he ought to take a fox-hunt gravely, as a matter quite outside 
his province, just as, let us say, a Professor of Moral Theology 
might look on at tight-rope dancing. But not a bit of it. 
Wow-wow goes stark tearing mad when he hears the horn. 

In my paddock is an old horse, so old that his teeth are 
worn smooth, and he can only mumble his grass, and he 
wastes half he takes into his mouth. He has a great boil 
or something of the sort on his back, and he walks about 
the field in a faltering way, as though his knees would give 
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way under him, and he wanted and would be thankful for 
crutches. Wow-wow is fond of old Derby, and loves to 
dance round him, and snap at his nose, and bark and torment 
the old fellow, all out of good fellowship, understand; he 
would not hurt the old codger for the world. 

Now, one day, Tar-ral-la 1 Tar-ral-Ia 1 It was a glorious 
early Spring morning, a March day, not sufficient frost on 
the ground to mar the scent, the sun was shining, the hill 
opposite covered with oak coppice showed no signs of Spring, 
except where a few larches grew, and there was just a 
suspicion of green about their feathery growth. The Lent 
lilies were in full expansion, glorious and golden — alas ! some 
broken, because Wow-wow had been over them. He pre- 
tended innocence, as though the weight of the golden heads 
had broken the stalks, but I knew better. Anyhow, on such 
a March day, the hunters went by, trying the wood opposite. 
I was busy at the back door, dismally paying rates to the Over- 
seer, and gave no thought to Wow-wow, or to the hunters. 

I was hunting myself — hunting for some money in my 
seven pockets, that is, in my two waistcoat pockets, where 
I found only a stump of a pencil, an old button, and some 
matches — which, by the way, ought not to have been there, 
and might have led to spontaneous combustion ; then in my 
two coat-tail pockets, where I found only a pocket-handker- 
chief, an odd glove, and some fluff; then in my trouser 
pockets, whence I extracted a bunch of keys, a knife, and 
some coppers, one a French sou. Hah I at last, in my 
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breast pocket, just over my heart, I found my purse. How 
ever came I to put it there ? I had felt an oppression on 
my heart all the morning, and thought of sending for the 
doctor in the afternoon to have my chest and back tapped 
and stethoscoped, and perhaps croton-oiled or mustard- 
poulticed ; and now it turned out that all my oppression 
came from the purse being in the wrong pocket. Well, 
money often does weigh on the heart. No ; I am wrong. 
The want of money generally keeps the heart down. That 
was the first occasion in my life in which I found money 
make my heart feel other than buoyant. 

But there ! what a ramble I have been whilst I was prowl- 
ing about my person in search of my purse to pay the rates ! 

Tar-ral-la I Tar-ral-la ! The horn of the hunter was heard 
on the hill, the dogs gave tongue, and all the dogs and horse- 
men were out of sight by the time I returned to my library, 
with a packet of wretched receipts on blue strips of paper, 
certifying that I had paid my rates — way-rate, school-rate, 
poor-rate, sanitary-rate, and voluntary church-rate. 

Where was Wow-wow ? 

I had left Wow-wow asleep before my fire, every now and 
then putting out his tongue, and licking his jaws and nose, 
as he had a right to do. I had had kidneys — broiled kidneys — 
for breakfast, and when I had eaten the kidneys I had 
allowed Wow-wow to lick the plate, and so consume the 
delicious gravy. Having licked the plate so clean that he 
nearly licked off the willow pattern, he was licking his 
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nose, which had smelt the gravy, and his lips, which had 
imbibed it, when I left the room, and his precious head was 
fall — fall to over-flowing^ — ^with kidney. 

Now he was gone — gone as if he had never existed, leaving 
only a faint doggy odour behind him. Next moment, on 
looking into the paddock, I saw that Derby was also gone — 
gone as utterly as if he had been exploded by nitro-glycerine 
by those miserable Irish-American Fenians. 

An hour later, and no signs of either. I rang the bell. 

"John," said I to the butler, " have you seen Wow-wow? 
and, by the way, I wish you would inquire whether the old 
grey has been taken out of the paddock. I do not see him 
anywhere.*' 

" Please, Sir," answered John, " them 'as gon* a nunting 
together." 

" What ?" 

" A nunting, Sir." 

" And what is * a nunting ' ?" 

" Please Sir, as I was a cleaning of the silver, I *appened 
to 'ear the 'orn of the 'unter resound on the 'ill ; and I took 
the liberty. Sir, to put my nose to the winder, and flattening 
it, was able to see, Sir, 'ow Wow-wow went a tearing through 
the paddock ; and old Derby, Sir, cocked up his blessed old 
'airless stump of a tail, and away they went together. Sir, 
right over the 'edge." 

" Derby over the hedge ?" 

" Yes, Sir, over the 'edge ; made no account at all of the 
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thorns and brambles ; away he went like a high-flyer, and 
Wow-wow with him. They were a nunting, Sir." 

Hours passed, and neither returned. I ate a poor lunch : 
I was vexed with Wow-wow. I was going out for a walk, 
and wanted my dog to go with me. I hate a solitary walk, 
and a walk is solitary if you have not a dog with you. 

Wow-wow did not return, but in the evening Derby was 
found, very tired, as solemn as if he had just come from a 
Missionary meeting, his hide torn and splattered. Where 
that old horse had been I cannot say, but he must have 
leaped like a squirrel and run like a hare. 

"Derby," I said, "you preposterous old humbug, where 
is Wow- wow ?" 

He could not, or he would not, tell me. 

Days passed, weeks, months, and I heard nothing of Wow- 
wow ; that is, nothing certain. 

I did hear something, but it was so vague that I was unable 
to recover him. This is what I heard. 

There was a Circus at Westringham, the nearest town, 
about the same time a? that event took place which lost me 
Wow-wow. It was a travelling Circus ; horses performed, 
so did dogs. All very entertaining, beautiful, and interesting. 
A rider jumped through a fiery hoop, and a horse pretended 
to be dead, and another balanced itself on a barrel. I read 
about it in a local paper. There was likewise a performance 
on the trapeze. 

The day after the hunt someone told me that he thought 
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he had seen my dog in Westringham, and the Master of the 
Circus was sitting on the steps of his van and feeding him 
with bread. 

I hesitated about believing this, because Wow-wow is not 
partial to bread ; he prefers bones and the gravy of broiled 
kidneys. On turning the matter over well in my mind, 
however, I considered that, after a run with the hounds, it 
was possible that a dog would be hungry, and even so hungry 
as to eat bread. 

Moved by this consideration, I drove over to Westringham, 
a distance of twelve miles, to make enquiries. I went to the 
Circus, a sort of circular tent with a lot of yellow vans in 
connexion with it, and demanded to see the Manager. He 
came out, and I asked if he had seen my dog. He enquired 
what my dog was like. I described him. The Manager 
asked if he were a very clever dog. I said that he was the 
cleverest dog ever seen. Then he assured me that he had 
not cast his eyes on Wow-wow. It was true he had fed a 
stray dog with a crust, but that dog was a black colley. 

" Colley," said I, " My informant said it was a white and 
liver well-bred Dalmatian you fed." 

" A pudding dog ; longish head, like the pointers ?" 

" Exactly." 

" Ears small, and long neck ?" 

** Precisely." 

" Racing shoulders, sloped, and well-clad in muscle ?" 

" That is he." 
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" Fore legs straight as darts ?*' 

" Wow-wow all over." 

" Coat close, colour pure white, with liver spots about the 
size of a shilling ?" 

"The very fellow." 

" A most engaging pretty dog V* 

" Himself." 

" Then, Sir, that is precisely the dog I have not seen. If 
it were a black colley, now ?" 

" Colley, indeed ! " 

" Or a lurcher ?" 

" Lurcher, ugh ! " 

"Or a setter?" 

" Setter — Hark ! Surely I hear Wow-wow's short bark." 

"That is the voice of one of our performing dogs," said 
the Manager. 

" May I see your dogs ?" 

" Oiir next performance is this evening at eight. Charges, 
one shilling, and sixpence ; seats reserved, covered with red 
cloth, eighteenpence. Then, Sir, you can see our performing 
dogs." 

" But I live twelve miles from here." 

" If it was twenty-four it would be worth coming over and 
going back from, for to see," said the Manager. 

I was obliged to return without Wow-wow. I had not 
proof that the Manager had got hold of my dog. I might be 
mistaken about that bark, but I must confess the sound 
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haunted me, and I woke up in the middle of the night shout- 
ing ** Wow-wow," and disturbed the whole house. The 
butler ran to the alarm bell, because he thought burglars had 
broken in, and the cook screamed out of her window, "Fire! 
firel fire!" 

Years passed, that is, two, and I heard no more of Wow- 
wow. The Circus had gone and was forgotten. 

I tried to console myself with other dogs. I got a spaniel, 
but he scratched himself so furiously all day and all night, 
in spite of soft soap and sulphur, and Keating's Insecticide 
Powder that I was obliged to get rid of him. Then I got a 
terrier, a Scottish terrier, and he killed three lambs, for which 
I had to pay three pounds, so I got rid of him. The keeper 
shot him. He was an intelligent fellow, with the drollest 
face in the world, his eyebrows went up at the side as though 
he were imitating a clown making faces at me. I confess I 
was sorry to lose him, but I could not afford to be paying a 
pound a head for every lamb he worried and tore. He did 
it in fun, but it was costly and cruel fun, and the best of 
jokes, if persevered in too far, lose their funniness. Then 
I got a white Pomeranian, called Puffie, who looked, from 
the way his mouth corners turned up, as if he were always 
laughing, yet the brute had absolutely no mirth in him, 
no mind, no ideas. He ate and slept, and that was all. One 
could get up no more interest in him than in a sheepskin 
carriage rug. 

Besides, all these two years my heart was sore at the loss 
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of Wow-wow. It is with dogs as with wives and with dolls. 
One always loves best and values most highly one's first dog 
or doll or wife, the second never quite comes up to the first. 
I remember distinctly the first pair of trousers I wore. I 
had had short frocks, and little toddling bare legs, and one 
day my Mother told me I was to be advanced to trousers 
next Sunday, and to go to Church in them. I know that I 
perfectly adored that pair. If they had been cut out of a 
rainbow I could not have thought them more beautiful. 
Since then I have worn, may be, hundreds upon hundreds of 
trousers, but none have ever been so peerless as that first 
pair, none have so wrapped themselves round my heart, and 
entwined themselves with my best affections, and occupied 
my thoughts to the exclusion of rule of three, fractions, and 
compound addition, as that pair. 

It was so with Wow-wow. I could love no dog as I loved 
that dog. I was always comparing other dogs with him, and 
disparaging them mentally, because they were not so trim, 
so clever, so well coloured, so clean, so affectionate, as 
Wow-wow. 

O, Wow-wow ! Wow-wow ! Wow-wow I 

A few months after the loss of my dear dog I composed 
a poem, which I sent to several Magazines, but it was refused 
by all. You see Magazine Editors have no feelings for dogs, 
or are prejudiced in favour of their own dogs, and because I 
spoke in my poem so highly of my dog, they were jealous, 
and would not hear a word about Wow-wow. 
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This was my poem. 

A SONG OF A DOG. 

Words by S. Baring-Gould. Music by Frank Brains. 

^Andante con tnoto^ con molto espressume. 
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I had a dog, a precious dog, 
That was beyond compare ; 

And lily white, with liver spots, 
The colour of his hair. 

He had a sort of doggy smell, 

But, then, a dog was he — 
You would not have a cherry-pie 

Smell like a picotee. 

Sometimes he would black-beetles eat, 

And then he was unwell ; 
But why he thus black-beetles ate, 

That's more than I can tell. 

And now and then he scratched himself 

As on my rug he lay ; 
Carbolic soap for you, my boy ! 

Sufficed for me to say. 

He was not dainty o'er his food : 

Chicken, or beef, or lamb. 
Or salmon, in the season, ate, 

Kidney, or even ham. 

And when I said Wow-wow to himj 

He said Bow-wow to me ; 
Oh, such a dog, so sweet a dog, 

I ne'er again shall see. 
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One day — it was not day — it was evening, night rather, 
in Summer, I was at dinner, I had been reading the local 
paper, and I said to my wife, with a grunt, " I see, my 
sweetest, that there is that Circus again in the neighbourhood. 
I can't bear to think of it. It reminds me how two years 
ago I lost Wow-wow." 

" O, bother Wow-wow," said my wife. " We have heard 
enough about Wow-wow." 

" But, my treasure,'* I said ; " I cannot forget Wow-wow." 

" Have the hunters been this way to-day?" asked my wife, 
to turn the conversation. 

" Yes ; the Meet was near Westringham. They must have 
had a long run." 

At that moment, I heard an exclamation outside in the 
hall, then the crash of a dish. 

" Tscha ! Tscha ! " said my wife ; " there goes some more 
of this pretty Swansea china." 

The door flew open, and in dashed — ^will you believe it ? — 
Wow-wow ; but not Wow-wow alone. On his back, clawing 
into him, winking, jabbering, sat a monkey, in a red coat, 
with a black velvet hunting cap on his head, and little white 
corduroy breeches on his legs. He had a tiny hunting horn 
slung under his arm, and a whip fastened to his hand, or paw, 
whichever it is. 

• «•••• •# 

I put these stars because I cannot adequately describe my 
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rapture on recovering my darling dog again. The monkey 
tumbled off his back directly he saw that dessert was on the 
table, and made for the nuts. Wow-wow was wild with 
delight, danced round me, barked, fawned — was out of his 
mind with excitement. As for myself, I was in a tumult of 
pleasure. 

Next day I wrote to the Manager of the Circus a sarcastic 
letter, informing him that my dog had come back to me, and 
had brought away on its back one of his monkeys, which 
monkey he was at liberty to have if he- would come and 
fetch it, but that I was not disposed to drive into Westring- 
ham to take his monkey to him. The monkey was, no doubt, 
well worth to him the trouble of a twenty-four miles' drive. 
I should be glad to see him, so that I might tell him a bit of 
my mind about Wow-wow, and also consult with him and a 
policeman about the proper aspect in which his conduct was 
to be viewed in having enticed Wow-wow into his caravan, 
and detained it from its rightful owner for two years. 

The Manager never came for the monkey, and I have it 
still — that is, my wife has. Having no children of her own 
she has formed a warm attachment to Jacko. The Manager 
did not even answer my letter. 

I daresay you may wonder how it was that Wow-wow 
came home. I learned afterwards how it was. 

At Westringham the Circus was having a morning per- 
formance, and part of the entertainment consisted in my 
dog, who was trained to run with a monkey on his back, as 
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if he were a horse carrying a huntsman. Whilst Wow-wow 
was thus performing, the real fox-hunters passed near the 
field outside Westringham, where the Circus was ; and as 
soon as Wow-wow heard the true horn and the cry of the 
beagles, he forgot all about the sham hunt in which he was 
engaged, and away he tore out of the tent, with the monkey 
on his back, after the fox ; and at last, when the fox had 
been killed, finding himself in country familiar to him, he 
returned to me. 

Now, perhaps you will say, with my wife, " There, there ; 
bother Wow- wow 1 We have heard enough about Wow-wow." 
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(By a Piping Bullfinch.) 
BY FRANCES CLARE. 




AM only a Piping Bullfinch in a gilded cage — loved 
because I can sing " Robin Adair," and " Oft in 
the Stilly Night," correctly, without making a 
false note ; valued, because I wear a velvet cap of Nature's 
giving, and can perch on my Mistress's hand or shoulder, 
and there pipe — still pipe. 

"It's well to be you," said a Robin, yesterday ; ^^ you never 
wander about in the snow looking for a living, you find your 
glasses full of seed and water daily, whilst I search in back 
yards for crumbs. You are a Gentleman Bullfinch, I'm a 
Working Robin." 

Poor, foolish bird, he need not have puffed himself into a 
round brown and scarlet ball with anger, for he had a little 
nest of his own in the midst of the pine-forest, whilst my 
home was broken up two years ago — when they stole me, 
and sold me to a German Bird Fancier, who in his turn 
sold me to the Matron of a Children's Hospital. And there 
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I kept my first Cfaristmas Day. Did I enjoy myself? Yes. 
I was happier than I had ever been since I perched on my 
branch of a fir tree in the days before I was stolen, and sang 
for love, love of my little ones in the nest : sang for joy, joy, 
that the primroses and anemones were blooming : sang 
for thankfulness, thankfulness, that I, too, was free like the 
squirrels ; for my happiness consisted in this, ** I made 
another happy." 

Yes, when I sang the songs the German dealer had taught 
me to trill in the dark, I made dear little Alice, the blind 
patient, forget that she lived in the midst of darkness, and 
could never watch the roses and lilies unfold again. 

Other children gathered round the Christmas Tree in the 
spacious room above, and laughed till a passer-by said, " It 
is not all sadness to be a child inside the Children's Hospital, 
if their merriment speaks truly ;" but this one little one 
leaned back in her easy chair in the Matron's room and 
listened, with folded hands, to me. 

" I cannot see you, dear Bob," she said, " for I cannot 
even see the beautiful waxen doll Grandfather bought me, I 
can only nurse it — can only pull the wires to make it open 
and shut its eyes; so I can only hear your sweet voice, and 
imagine that you are like the bullfinches I saw in our wood 
at home before my sight was quite gone, for they brought me 
here to be cured, you know. How can I tell them that I 
shall only receive my sight in Heaven ? Sing to me again, 
please, little bird." 
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Then she drew her chair nearer my cage, and I warbled 
an untaught song of my own. I do not know if she under- 
stood me, but I told her how lovely the pine forest was in 
the Winter when the snow laid deep on the ground, and 
powdered the dark green trees. I told her how blue the 
hyacinths were in Spring, and how my very wise neighbours, 
the squirrels, saved stores of nuts for Winter; and I told 
her of the fair little house I built, and lost, all made of hay 
and softest down. 

What more I should have told in my song I shall never 
know, for the blind child seemed to fall asleep, and I, too, 
had a nap on my perch. When I awoke, the Matron, with 
a concerned look, was bending over the child, and the 
Doctor's face was grave as he felt her pulse. 

" She is sleeping, is she not ?" said my Mistress, anxiously. 

" Yes ; she is sleeping. When she awakes she will see 
perfectly — better than you and I ; she is dead," said the 
Doctor ; " disease of the heart, I believe." 

I burst into a glad triumphant song — a song of triumph ; 
for my little friend had received her sight once more, and I 
wondered when the Matron whispered, " Cover that cage, 
please : hark how he sings, and Alice is dead." 



My next Christmas Day was spent in an old farm-house in 
Warwickshire, with an old farmer and his wife, into whose 
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charge my Mistress gave me when she married and went 
abroad. 

It was Christmas Eve when I arrived at my new home, or 
shall I say lodgings ? and very glad I was to rest, for I had 
had a most disagreeable journey from the Children's Hos- 
pital to Long Itchington. I had been put in a carrier's cart, 
with two sucking pigs and some hampers of apples, and my 
pride was deeply wounded, for the Irish driver and his son 
evidently thought me the least valuable article in the cart. 
Me, the Piping Bullfinch ! 

" Listen to the dear little pigs, Fayther," said the carrier's 
boy, whenever the pigs went Squeak, Squeak ; " won't they 
look beautiful when they come up to table with the lemons 
in their mouths ?" 

" That they will," replied his Father, and then we jolted 
along again, until at last we reached Cherry Farm, for thus 
the quaint old place was named, and I knew the blessings of 
peace and plenty. 

" What a pretty little fellow," said the kind-looking farmer. 

" And I've no doubt he has a sweet little voice of his own," 
said his silver-haired wife. 

"What a dear, beautiful, funny little bird," said their 
grandchild Dolly. " Sing, little Bullfinch, sing." 

So I began to chirp " Robin Adair," for I shall never again 
sing the song I sang to Alice before she received her sight. 
I shall keep to the German dealer's songs in future, and, 
besides, the merry little girl in her crimson frock and ribbons 
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would not have cared for the sad little lay I piped to my 
sweet, dead Alice; but before I had got through a verse, 
the Waits outside began to sing a Christmas Carol, drowning 
my voice altogether, and I had a rest. 

What a pleasant Christmas Eve that was ! Grandfather 
and Grandmother sat one on each side of the fire, with Dolly 
between them. You should have seen the love in their eyes 
when they looked at their Christmas rose, as they called her. 

By and bye there came a knock at the door, such a timid, 
hesitating little knock, which seemed to say, " Please, don't 
be angry with me if I do intrude." And when the door was 
opened, what a sight was there ! 

The lamplight fell on a child of about Dolly's age, a child 
whose face was pale through want and cold, with no home, 
no friends, no hope, stamped plainly on every feature. 

Comfort — for thus I named the Farmer's Grandchild — 
looked poverty full in the face : and what a contrast it was I 
I wondered if my blind friend beheld such in the land where 
she could see. 

Dolly's fair curls were tied with velvet ; the other child's 
dark locks were rough, and dank with the night dews. 
Dolly's blue eyes danced with glee ; the other's black ones 
were wild with fear and pain. 

" Would you give me a piece of bread — only a very little 
piece, please ? " asked the wanderer. 

For one moment the happy child did not reply, and I saw 
her glance up .at the hams and flitches of bacon hanging from 
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the ceiling in their linen bags ; then she softly whispered — 
"All these for us — and what for her?" 

And I thought that the wind as it wailed outside, repeated, 
"Yes, what for her?" 

Then Dolly took the forlorn child by the hand, and led 
her up to the aged couple, saying, " Dear Grandfather and 
Grandmother, the Child Christ has sent your Dolly this poor 
little girl to keep Christmas Day with her. May she ? " 

" Surely," said the old gentleman kindly. 

And "Surely," echoed the old lady from her corner. 

So it came to pass that the Child of Poverty ate her Christ- 
mas pudding with the Child of Comfort, and the Piping 
Bullfinch sang them a Christmas Song. 
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For Children, In specially designed, most elegant and artistic binding (white, 
terra-cotta, or rich dark blue), price 3/6, by post 3/9. Seventh Edition. 

PLEASE TELL ME A TALE ! A New and Original Col- 
lection of Short Tales to be read or told to Children from four to ten years 
of age. By Miss Yonge, S. Baring-Gould, Miss Coleridge, Lucy 
Massey, Miss Wilmot-Buxton, and other eminent Authors. A most 
elegant and attractive Children's Boole 

•'Overwhelmingly attractive."— ForX»A<r0 PotL 

"A high place must be given to this volume of capital stories.**— AMfiman. 

" Will be welcome in any family where young children are to be found."— If omiii^ Port, 

" We seldom meet with such a charming collection of tales Most tastefully got up 

In a delicate and really beautiful binding."— Literary Cfhurehman. 



THE LITTLE RICK-BURNERS. A New Story for Children, by 
Charlotte M. Yonge. Just out, v«>ry elegant cloth, with designs of prim- 
roses, &C., price i/-. 
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Author of ^^ The Cottage on the Shore," **Mrs. Harhef^s Christmas" b'e, 

VILLAGE TALES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. An entirely 
new and most interesting collection of Tales suitable for a Bible Class or Night 
School, for Reading at Village Entertainments, or for a School Prize, &c. 
Elegant cloth, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

" The tales are told brightly, and the book can be recommended as a gift book." 

"Almost a model gift-book for a child of either o&x,'*— Spectator. 

*' Mrs. Massey both writes well and succeeds in making her sketches interesting." 

—Figa^ro, 
"Most readable."— TAs Seotei^an. 

"Rarely do we come across such thoroughly ffood stories. There is a very high tone 
about the book, and the religious teaching is good."— Literary Chwrehman, 

" Brief and unexciting, healthy and good."— CAurcA Belle. 
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Price 3/6, by post 3/9. 
"OUR PARISH CHURCH." A new and most original Series 

of Sermons to Children, in which plain truths and lessons are drawn from 
the structure of a Church (The Churchyard, Porch, Pillars, Nave, Aisles, 
Font, Altar, &c., &c.). Price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

*' These Sermons are full of Church teaching, and calculated to inculcate love of, and 
reverence for, the Church of England and her services. It is hoped they will be specially 
useful in teaching the younff at the present time. Mr. BARiNO-GonLD has the poet's gift 
of throwing something of the brightness and clearness of his own lntelle<'t upon each 
truth of which he is speaking, and this gives his Sermons their peculiar power and per- 
suasiveness. Almost every page has something worthy of admiration ; some terse and 
brilliant definition ; some storv or illustnitlon. This is a volume of especial beauty and 
worth, and we are bound cordially to recommend it."— Literary Churchman. 

** Each lesson is a nucleus of Anecdotes and Illustratious, fresh and always happy. The 
book is a good one."— rAs Guardian. 

** We can confidently recommend the book."— CAurcft Review. 

"Rich in illustrations, widely gathered, and happily applied."— SjMctator. 
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Cr. 8vo, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

LKD BY A LITTLE CHILD (Isa. xi. 6.) A new and original 

Series of Short Sermons or Readings for Children. Among the Subjects and 
Titles are "The Lion and the Lamb," "The Serpent and the Dove," 
"Wolves," "Foxes," "The Sparrow and the Swallow." "Eagles' Wings," 
"Sermons in Stones," "Four Feeble Things" (Prov. xxx. 24), "What the 
Cedar-Beam Saw,"' &c., &c. 

"Bright, simply-worded Homilies for Children. Very useful for reading aloud." • 

—Guardian. 
" Models of what Children's Sermons should he.^'—EcclesiaiticaX Gazette, 
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Price 1/6. With Preface by CANON BODY. 

A GOLDEN THREAD FOR VERY YOUNG CHILDREN; 

being a Series of Sunday and Day School Lessons on the Elementary Truths 
of the Christian Faith. The lessons are in really simple and interesting 
language for young children, and will, it is hoped, supply a much felt want. 

"We have never seen such a painstaking and successful attempt to teach children the 
love of Christ In the Atonement. A book worthy of careful notice." — Guardian. 

" We have rarely met with a book in which so much rainstaking care is evident. Wft 
can highly recommend it."— Literary Churchman. 
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